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reditorial 

Do  Your  Sales 
Reps  Stink? 

If  they  smell  like  ink, 
they  may  need  updating 


Cross-media  marketing 

continues  to  gain  traction 
and  with  it  comes  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  newspapers 
to  score  additional  ad  dollars.  But 
if  your  sales  reps  haven’t  mastered  your 
entire  lineup  of  media  offerings  and  are 
primarily  promoting  print,  marketers 
are  going  to  take  a  hike. 

On  the  editorial  side,  most  newspaper 
journalists  have  either  embraced  new 
technologj’  with  open  arms  or  have  been 
dragged  kicking  and  screaming  into  tbe 
new'  millennium  by  their  publishers. 
Those  that  have  endured  are  moving  for¬ 
ward,  continually  educating  themselves 
on  new  technology'  and  trends  —  and 
they  have  a  hat  rack  full  of  new'  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  prove  it.  Unfortunately,  many 
salespeople,  the  ones  fueling  the  finan¬ 
cials,  have  not  fully  made  the  transition 
of  accepting  and  understanding  new 
technologies  and  remain  loyal  to  what 
they  know  best,  ink  and  paper. 

New  spaper  sales  reps  are  in  an  envi¬ 
able  position.  They  represent  a  trusted 
brand,  they’re  w'ell  connected,  have  loyal 
advertisers,  and  they  can  offer  a  very 
powerful  cross-media  combination  of 
digital,  social,  and  traditional  technolo¬ 
gies  to  generate  ad  sales.  But  sales  reps 
and  sales  departments  need  to  reposi¬ 
tion  themselves,  they  can  no  longer  just 
focus  on  selling  print  and/or  digital; 
they  need  to  sell  their  knowledge  and 
leadership  —  and  make  service  part  of 
their  sales  commitment.  Clients  don’t 
need  an  order  taker,  they  need  business 
development  and  .someone  to  help  them 
strategize,  reach  goals,  and  get  results. 
With  the  slow  economy  and  impact 
of  technology,  proprietors  have  few'er 
employees  and  less  time  to  conduct 


“Technology 
forced  our 
comfort  zones 
to  retire  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago 
—  they’re  some¬ 
where  in  the  | 
tropics  relaxing 
on  a  deserted 
beach,  without 
us  ” 
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business  —  they  need  newspaper  sales 
reps  to  become  tbeir  partner  and  help 
maximize  their  ROI. 

If  your  sales  reps  are  mainly  selling 
column  inches  and  pixels,  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  much  in  the  w  ay  of  new  revenue 
streams.  Successful  sales  reps  are  the 
ones  who  understand  the  advantages  of 
integrating  paper-based  marketing  with 
*  digital  and  online  tactics  such  as  video, 
social  media,  email,  apps,  digital  edi¬ 
tions,  newsletters,  QR  codes,  SMS,  and 
PURLs.  And,  successful  sales  depart¬ 
ments  are  those  that  provide  access  to 
online  analytics,  statistics,  and  continu¬ 
ally  educate  reps  on  how  to  utilize  the 
numbers  to  benefit  advertisers.  This 
means  complete  understanding  of  page 
views,  pages  per  visit,  bounce  rate,  time 
on  site,  click-through  rates,  and  regis¬ 
tered  users.  It  also  means  researching 
successful  case  studies  of  cross-media 
marketing  campaigns  for  ideas  on  how 
to  implement  similar  programs  for  their 
customers. 

Technology  forced  our  comfort  zones  to 
retire  several  years  ago  —  they’re  some¬ 
where  in  the  tropics  relaxing  on  a  de¬ 
serted  beach,  without  us.  We  now  live  in 
the  age  of  constant  change  and  chronic 
disruption,  and  where  technology  goes, 
we’d  better  be  close  behind.  —  JF 
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Help  Wanted:  Detroit 

One  of  the  most  underreported  sto¬ 
ries  about  Detroit  emploNTiient  may 
be  that  hungry,  aggressive  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  are  in  high  demand 
to  cover  the  never-dull  automotive 
industry. 

In  the  wake  of  career  promo¬ 
tions,  retirements,  and  departures 
to  the  PR  dark  side,  opportunities 
are  abundant  for  ambitious  and 
talented  journalists  of  all  experi¬ 
ence  levels  to  compete  in  one  of 
the  world’s  most  competitive  press 
corps.  Prerequisites:  tenacity-,  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  a  willingness  to  learn  a 
new  beat  fast. 

Once  again,  Detroit  media  outlets 
and  global  news  organizations’  local 
bureaus  have  indulged  in  raiding 
each  other’s  reprorting  and  editing 
staffs  as  a  means  for  filling  vacan¬ 
cies.  Publishers  and  editors  often 
claim  difficult’  enticing  new  recruits 
and  their  career  ambitions  to  the  city 
to  cover  an  industiy  whose  image 
and  reputation  have  become  dented 
and  rusted  over  the  years.  This  is  an 
error  bom  of  unfamiliarity. 

Let  me  be  clear:  I  am  not  on  the 
Detroit  Metro  Convention  &  Visi¬ 
tors  Bureau  pa\Toll.  I  am,  how’ever, 
a  proud  employee  of  Chiy'sler  Group 
who  moved  to  Auburn  Hills,  Mich., 
three  years  ago  after  spending  a 
large  part  of  my  professional  life 
as  a  foreign  correspondent  and 
editor  in  London  and  Italy.  While 
the  city  and  its  key  industry'  have 
suffered  setbacks,  Detroit  and  its 


Illustration  by  Jared  Boggess 

suburbs  form  a  beautiful  and  thriving 
metropolitan  community,  worthy  of 
consideration  by  any  journalist  seek¬ 
ing  a  career  opportunity  as  well  as 
personal  enrichment. 

As  far  as  the  motor  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned,  even  practiced  skeptics  have 
been  forced  to  recognize  that  a  new 
and  promising  season  has  just  begun. 
Moreover,  this  industry  —  though 
more  than  a  century'  old  —  is  ahvays 
on  the  eve  of  major  changes,  combat¬ 
ing  new'  challenges  w'ith  evolution¬ 
ary  and  revolutionary'  engineering, 
design,  and  technology'. 

It  might  seem  unusual  for  someone 
from  the  world  of  automotive  public 
relations  to  inv'ite  young  journalists 
to  move  to  Detroit.  We,  at  Chrysler 
Group,  are  survivors.  We  have  been 
to  hell  and  back.  Those  who  survive, 
who  find  the  strength  and  courage  to 
stand  and  fight,  will  never  be  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  Detroit  automotive  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  press  corps  that  covers  it, 
is  a  place  for  survivors,  for  fighters, 
for  those  who  don’t  shy  away  from 
challenge,  but  seek  it  out.  This  is  why 
I  say  that  a  move  to  the  Motor  City 
to  write  about  its  namesake  industry' 
deserves  serious  consideration. 

GUALBERTO  RAKiERI 

Senior  vice  president,  corporate  communications, 
Chrysler  Group  LLC 

Censorship  Is  Nothing  New 

Censorship  of  Stars  and  Stripes  goes 
way  back  (Ethics  Corner,  July  2012). 
While  I  w'as  reporting  for  the  paper 
in  Tokyo  in  1953  and  ’54,  the  “Beetle 
Bailey”  weekly  cartoon  w'as  censored 


“The  Detroit 
automotive 
industry,  and  the 
press  corps  that 
covers  it,  is  a  place 
for  survivors,  for 
fighters,  for  those 
who  don’t  shy  away 
from  challenge,  but 
seek  it  out”  ^ 
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on  the  grounds  that  no  derogation 
can  be  made  of  officers  and  NCOs, 
which  the  cartoon  did.  Further, 
another  cartoon  strip,  “Don  Winslow 
of  the  Navy,”  was  censored  when 
the  storyline  of  the  strip  alluded 
to  a  “commie”  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Navy  by  name.  An  officer  at  com¬ 
mand  headquarters  in  Tokyo  had  the 
same  name.  I  self-censored  stories 
involving  Gen.  Ridgeway  and  Capt. 
Eisenhower  after  having  run-ins  with 
both.  The  run-in  with  Eisenhow'er 
concerned  my  accurate  and  prescient 
opinion  of  w'hat  would  happen  in 
Vietnam.  Said  opinion  was  made 
during  a  Q&A  before  approximately 
300  soldiers  at  the  3rd  Division  in 
1953,  where  Eisenhow'er  headed  the 
PIO  office.  I  was  threatened  with 
court-martial  for  making  such  a 
predication.  Many  of  those  present 
will  probably  remember,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  Eisenhow  er  would  corroborate. 
MITCHELL  DONIAN 

Former  Stars  and  Stripes  reporter 
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ChicagoStories.org 

“It  was  big  picture  storytelling 
that  asked,  ‘What  is  Chicago?’  and 
I  think  we  put  an  answer  to  that.” 

—  Jonathan  Eyier-Werve 
Chicago  Stories  project  director 


B>'  Nu  Yang 

More  than  2,000  journal¬ 
ists  arrived  in  Chicago 
May  20  and  21  to  cover 
the  2012  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
summit.  As  foreign  leaders  from 
around  the  world  met  and  protestors 
gathered  on  cit\'  streets,  journalists  had 
no  shortage  of  topics  to  cover.  One  local 
media  partnership  helped  broaden  the 
discussion  by  briefing  foreign  journal¬ 
ists  on  the  local  issues  integral  to  the 
cit>’  of  Chicago. 

Chicago  Stories  (chicagostories.org) 
was  created  by  Thom  Clark,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Chicago’s  Communitj'  Media 
Workshop.  The  website  offered  briefing 
papers  and  source  lists  to  \isiting  jour¬ 
nalists  who  were  interested  in  connect¬ 
ing  \\ith  local  stories  during  the  NATO 
summit.  Topics  ranged  from  Chicago 
politics  to  the  cifr’s  musical  and  theater 
communiU’.  After  securing  fianding  and 
partnering  with  the  Chicago  Council 
on  Global  Affairs,  Chicago  Stories 
went  live  in  mid-March.  Jonathan 
E\ier-Wer\’e  w'as  brought  on  as  project 
director. 

E\ier-Wer\  e  said  he  hired  about  20 
writers,  many  of  whom  w  ere  veteran 
journalists  or  former  Chicago  Tribune 
refXJrters.  The  e.xperienced  Chicago 
writers  brought  depth  to  the  25  pub¬ 
lished  articles  that  covered  everything 
from  transportation  to  urban  farming. 

Clark  said  the  goal  of  the  project  was 
to  proride  high-end  editorial  content 
that  would  generate  story*  ideas  for  vis¬ 
iting  journalists.  Each  piece  yvas  about 
1,500  yvords  long.  Within  tyvo  months. 


Clark  said  the  site  had  about  45,000 
yisitors,  yyith  about  7  percent  of  that 
traffic  from  NATO  countries. 

Even  though  the  NATO  summit 
is  over,  Clark  said  that  yvith  mod¬ 
est  funding  support  Chicago  Stories 
could  remain  active  for  another  tw'o 
years.  “(The  website)  is  a  phenom¬ 
enal  introduction  to  the  guts  of  the 
city,”  he  said.  He  would  also  like  to 


add  more  briefing  papers  on 
other  topics,  such  as  immigration, 
youth,  senior  citizens,  and  labor. 

“Something  that  surprised  me 
yvith  this  project  yvas  that  yve  yvere 
able  to  create  an  identity,”  Eyler- 
Werve  said.  “It  yvas  big  picture 
stoiytelling  that  asked,  ‘What  is 
Chicago?’  and  I  think  we  put  an 
ansyver  to  that.” 


*  Hafiz  Banire  (left)  and  Maggie  Walker 
of  Community  Media  Workshop  curate 
more  than  25  live  video  streams  created 
by  participants  in  the  NATO  summit  and 
related  events. 


Telling  the  Whole  Story 


Chicago  Stories  provides  local 
angle  during  NATO  summit 
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Community  Media  W'orkshop 


“I  saw  investigative 
reporting  disap¬ 
pearing,  and  I  saw 
a  way  to  bring 
it  back.” 


—  Beth  Daley 
Knight  fellow 


Djordje  PadejskI 


It's  not  quite  "American  Idol" 
for  journalists,  but  Muckrak- 
er:  The  Truth  in  Reality  aims 
to  combine  the  popular  reality 
show  format  with  hard-hitting 
investigative  journalism. 

Developed  by  2012  Knight  fellows 
Djordje  Padejski  and  Beth  Daley, 
and  Stanford  graduate  students 
So-Eun  Park,  Archer  Zhang,  Laura 
Liu  He,  and  Saman  Ghani  Khan,  the 
project's  goal  is  to  find  an  innova¬ 
tive  way  to  bring  investigative 
journalism  to  a  younger  audience. 

"In  the  media  market,  there 
is  extreme  interest  in  develop¬ 
ing  original-content  Web  chan¬ 
nels,"  Padejski  said.  He  referred 
to  the  Knight  Foundation's  recent 
$800,000  grant  to  the  Center  of 
Investigative  Reporting  for  its 
effort  to  launch  an  investigative 
YouTube  channel. 

Daley  said  the  process  is  still  an 
experiment,  but  the  concept  is  for 
professional  journalists,  freelanc¬ 
ers,  or  community  activists  to 
submit  a  30-second  video  pitch 
(or  they  can  submit  a  written 
pitch)  for  an  investigative  story. 
Once  the  production  team  selects 
the  topics,  a  panel  of  journalists 
and  a  video  crew  will  be  assigned 
to  each  story  for  about  six  weeks. 
Each  week,  clips  will  be  posted 
as  the  story  develops,  and,  at  the 
end,  a  final  video  product  will  be 
shown.  Viewers  will  then  vote  for 
the  best  story.  Daley  said  most 
likely,  the  prize  will  be  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  the  winner  and  a 
media  publication. 

Daley,  who  has  been  a  reporter 


for  The  Boston  Globe  since  1994, 
said  she  was  skeptical  when 
Padejski  first  approached  her  with 
the  idea.  "Investigative  report¬ 
ing  is  the  gold  ring  for  journalism. 
People  hold  it  dearly  and  take 
it  seriously,  so  when  (Padejski) 
wanted  to  find  a  way  to  ‘make  it 
fun,'  I  was  taken  aback." 

But  once  Daley  realized  it  was 
possible  to  combine  entertain¬ 
ment  with  serious  journalism,  she 
was  on  board.  She  also  said  she 
couldn't  ignore  the  fact  that  from 
1985  to  2012,  the  number  of  entries 
for  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  the  public 
service  category  had  dropped  42 
percent,  as  reported  by  the  Inves¬ 
tigative  Reporting  Workshop,  a 
professional  journalism  center  in 
the  School  of  Communication  at 
American  University. 

"I  saw  investigative  report¬ 
ing  disappearing,  and  I  saw  (this 
project)  as  a  way  to  bring  it  back," 
she  said.  "It  was  something  worth 
exploring." 

Padejski  is  known  as  one  of  Ser¬ 
bia's  leading  investigative  journal¬ 
ists.  He  said  Muckraker  would  also 
create  a  platform  for  social  issues 
and  to  promote  journalists'  work. 

Padejski  said  he  plans  to  launch 
Muckraker  by  October,  with  the 
initial  run  limited  to  San  Francisco 
(he  currently  resides  in  the  Bay 
Area).  The  team  will  spend  the 
summer  raising  funds.  Padejski 
is  also  exploring  a  partnership 
with  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors,  Inc. 

A  prototype  of  the  project  can 
be  found  at  muckrakershow.com. 
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From  Web¬ 
site  to  Print 

Spanish-language  news  site 
Latino  California  launches 
print  edition 

hile  most  newspa¬ 
pers  are  develop¬ 
ing  their  online 
presence, the 

Spanish-language  news  website  La¬ 
tino  California  (latinocalifornia.com) 
is  expanding  into  print. 


r«AMIUffMANtLf«tOMlltU4MIMMHnaCAMMMU.nTUIOatFH  ll  < 


[gLatinoCalifornia  | 


Fueled  by  a  scandal  centered  on  cor¬ 
rupt  city  officials,  Latino  California  Bell 
was  born.  Bell,  Calif.,  is  a  working-class 
city  about  15  minutes  outside  Los  An¬ 
geles  that  received  national  attention  in 
2010  when  eight  city  officials,  including 
the  mayor  and  city  manager,  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  charged  with  corruption. 

According  to  Latino  California’s  chief 
executive  officer  and  founder  Maria 
Luisa  Arredondo,  Bell’s  business  asso¬ 
ciation  created  a  newspaper  around  the 
time  of  the  scandal  to  keep  citizens  up¬ 
dated  on  the  situation.  But  once  the  me¬ 
dia  attention  started  to  fade,  there  was 
still  demand  to  continue  the  publica- 


{legal  briefs} 


Law  firm  sues  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press 
owner 

The  Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  law  firm 
of  Cappello  &  Noel  is  suing  Santo 
Barbara  News-Press  owner  Wendy 
McCaw's  Ampersand  Publishing, 
the  newspaper's  parent  company, 
and  related  trusts,  claiming  it  owes 
more  than  $500,000  in  attorney 
fees,  expenses,  and  interest.  The 
civil  suit  alleges  that  money  is  due 
from  contracts  signed  between  the 
law  firm  and  Ampersand  and  other 
entities  connected  to  McCaw.  Each 
agreement  for  legal  services  on 
retainer  specified  an  hourly  rate  per 
employee,  and  established  that  the 
client  would  be  billed  monthly  for 
work  and  expenses,  which  would 
gain  interest  if  not  paid,  according 
to  the  lawsuit.  Until  he  was  replaced 
earlier  this  year,  attorney  Barry  Cap¬ 
pello  had  represented  Ampersand 
in  numerous  matters  following  what 
was  knovm  locally  as  the  "News- 
Press  meltdown"-  the  2006  mass 
resignations  by  News-Press  editors 
and  reporters  who  accused  McCaw 


of  violating  journalism  ethics. 

Catholic  school  head¬ 
master  sues  Illinois 
paper  for  libel 

Rev.  Michael  McMahon,  the  head¬ 
master  of  a  Catholic  boarding  school 
in  Georgetown,  111.,  has  filed  a  civil  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  Paxton  (111.)  Record 
claiming  the  weekly  newspaper 
defamed  him  when  it  published  a 
letter  to  the  editor  in  support  of  gay 
rights  that  mistakenly  identified 
him  as  the  author.  The  lawsuit  also 
names  The  News-Gazette  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Paxton  paper,  as  a  de¬ 
fendant.  The  suit  claims  the  Paxton 
Record  didn't  contact  McMahon  or 
the  academy  to  confirm  the  letter’s 
authenticity  before  running  it  April  6, 
2011,  and  representing  to  "its  reader- 
ship  that  a  gay  rights  organization, 
headed  by  Father  McMahon,  was  be¬ 
ing  run  out  of  a  Catholic  boys  board¬ 
ing  school,"  The  suit  also  claims  the 
"negligent"  and  "reckless"  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  "false"  and  "defamatory" 
statements  damaged  McMahon’s 
reputation  and  caused  him  to  suffer 


emotional  distress,  mental  pain,  and 
"great  concern  and  anxiety  over  his 
reputation,"  and  reputations  of  the 
academy  and  its  students. 

Ex-Seattle  Times 
reporter  sues  former 
employer 

Ex-Seattle  Times  reporter  Mark 
Rahner  is  suing  his  former  employ¬ 
er,  claiming  he  was  unfairly  fired 
after  he  refused  to  work  a  night 
shift.  Rahner  filed  a  lawsuit  under 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act,  stating  he  has  chronic  fatigue 
syndrome.  In  spring  of  2010,  Rahner 
said  he  requested  a  more  flexible 
schedule  but  was  reassigned  to  a 
demanding  night  shift.  His  physi¬ 
cian  reportedly  wrote  that  the  night 
shift  would  worsen  Rahner’s  condi¬ 
tion.  When  he  refused  to  start  his 
new  post  Jan.  11, 2011,  he  was  fired 
the  next  day.  As  compensation, 
he  and  his  lawyer  are  seeking  lost 
wages,  expenses,  and  an  unspeci¬ 
fied  amount  of  "damages  to  com¬ 
pensate  (Rahner)  for  his  emotional 
distress." 
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tion.  Association  members  contacted  Arredondo 
after  finding  the  Latino  California  website  and 
proposed  they  enter  into  an  alliance.  Arredondo 
said  the  association  takes  care  of  administration 
and  advertising,  while  Latino  California  provides 
editorial  content. 

The  first  issue  launched  May  5  with  a  10,000 
print  run  and  will  continue  as  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion.  The  free  paper  is  distributed  door-to-door 
and  delivered  to  businesses  in  Bell  as  well  as 
the  community  center.  About  80  percent  of  the 
content  is  wTitten  in  Spanish. 

When  Arredondo  created  Latino  California  two 
years  ago,  she  wanted  to  develop  an  online  new's 
source  for  the  state’s  Latino  population  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  2010  state  census,  that’s  about  38  per¬ 
cent).  A  former  editor  with  the  Los  Angeles-based 
daily  Spanish-language  newspaper  La  Opinion, 
Arredondo  recruited  several  Latino  journalists  to 
join  her  in  the  endeavor.  Currently,  there  are  four 
full-time  staff  members  and  about  10  freelancers 
located  throughout  Southern  California. 

While  the  w'ebsite  covers  Latino  issues  on  a 
statewide  level.  Latino  California  Bell  caters 
specifically  to  Bell’s  Spanish-speaking  popula¬ 
tion.  Although  it  was  the  scandal  that  sparked 
the  paper’s  formation,  the  publication  is  still  a 
community  newspaper,  covering  local  events, 
schools,  and  sports. 

“Print  is  still  important  and  relevant  to  the 
Latino  community,”  Arredondo  said.  “We  also 
found  that  small  business  owners  would  rather 
advertise  in  print  than  on  a  website  ...  it’s  more 
economical  for  them.” 

For  Arredondo,  the  e.xperience  has  been  “veiy 
rewarding.” 

“We’ve  received  comments  from  other  cities 
around  the  area  who  want  us  to  cover  them,  and 
our  plan  is  to  e.xpand,”  she  said.  “They’re  in  the 
same  situation  as  Bell,  where  they  do  not  have  a 
professional  paper  put  together  by  professional 
journalists.”  Arredondo  said  the  paper  will  ex¬ 
pand  into  a  weekly  format  in  the  future. 

The  paper  recently  published  a  special  edition 
chronicling  the  two-year  anniversary’  of  the  Bell 
scandal  with  interviews  from  authorities  and 
citizens.  So,  what’s  the  difference  between  Latino 
California  Bell  and  the  much-larger  and  neigh¬ 
boring  Los  Angelea  Times  ?hat  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  2011  for  its  coverage  of  the  scandal? 

Arredondo  said,  “The  L.A.  Times  might  cover 
the  city  once  in  a  while,  but  for  us.  Bell  is  every¬ 
thing.”  —  NY 


>  Offbeat 


World’s  Tiniest 
Newspaper 

TetTa  Nostra  sets  new  world  record 


1 


You’re  probably 
going  to  need  a 
magnifying  giass 
to  read  this  news¬ 
paper. 

A  special  edition  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  weekly  Terra  Nostra 
recently  set  a  new  world  record 
as  the  world's  smallest  news¬ 
paper,  measuring  just  25  x 
18mm,  according  to  the  World 
Records  Academy.  With  the 
headline  “A  Hug  to  the  World,” 
the  special  32-page  edition  of 
Terra  Nostra  cost  2.5  euro.  The 
paper  is  regularly  published  in 
tabloid  format. 

The  special  edition  was  is¬ 
sued  Feb.  20,  the  World  Day  of 
Social  Justice.  Proceeds  from 
sales  of  the  special  edition  will 


benefit  the  local  branch  of  the 
Associaqao  Portuguesa  de  De- 
ficientes,  an  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  helping  the  disabled. 
Terra  Nostra  director  Natacha 
Alexandra  Pastor  told  the 
World  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  News  Publishers  that 
there  has  been  a  “continuous 
request  for  copies  coming  from 
all  over  the  world.” 

Pastor  said  the  main  chal¬ 
lenge  was  “to  keep  the  best 
quality  possible  for  type  and 
images  so  they  could  be  visual¬ 
ized  and  read  vv-ithout  any 
problems,  and  we  succeeded, 
as  has  been  admitted  and 
admired  by  the  members  of 
the  Guinness  World  Record 
Committee.”  —  AT’ 
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Texas  Journalist 


Unravels  the 


Truth 


Andrew  McLemore's 
three-part  series 
for  the  Williamson 
County  (Texas)  Sun  "Until 
Proven  Innocent"  about 
Michael  Morton,  a  man 
falsely  imprisoned  25  years 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
was  honored  with  the  2011 
Livingston  Award  for  local 
reporting. 

According  to  the  award 
announcement,  the  25-year- 
old  reporter  retraced  years 
of  evidence,  records,  and 
interviews,  and  his  reporting 
"showed  the  guilty  verdict 
was  accomplished  when 
evidence  gathered  by  the 
lead  investigator  was  with¬ 
held  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney's  office." 

McLemore  said,  "I  wasn’t 
trying  to  prove  Morton's 
innocence  -  that  was  already 
clear  - 1  was  trying  to  show 
that  the  justice  system  had 
failed." 

McLemore  is  now  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Texas)  Weekly. 


From  the  Archive 


» Sportswriters  from  The  Dallas  Morning  News  pose  for  a  photo  to  promote  the 
paper’s  expanded  football  coverage.  In  the  backfield,  from  left  to  right,  are  Jimmy 
Banks,  Charles  Burton,  sports  editor  George  White,  and  assistant  managing  editor 
Felix  McKnight.  Lined  up  from  left  to  right  are  Harry  Gage,  Tex  Maule,  Ray  Osborne, 
cartoonist  Bill  McClanahan,  Tommy  Turner,  Tom  Coleman,  Bill  Cahill,  and  Washington 
correspondent  David  Botter  standing  in  as  a  substitute.  This  photo  originally  ran  in 
the  Oct.  9, 1948  edition  of  EiP. 
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Spokesman-Review 
Investigative  Reporters 
Don’t  Quit  Until  Justice 
Is  Served 

When  a  janitor  with  a  history  of 
mental  illness  was  severely 
beaten  by  police  inside  a 
Spokane,  Wash,,  convenience  store, 
reporters  had  no  idea  how  consumed  the 
public  would  be  by  the  narrative.  But  six 
years  after  the  death  of  Otto  Zehm  -  who 
died  in  the  hospital  two  days  after  being 
beaten  and  tasered  by  Spokane  police  - 
news  articles  about  the  incident  continue 
to  garner  comments  from  passionate 
residents. 

The  investigation  led  by  reporters  of 
the  Spokesman -Review  revealed  an 
elaborate  cover-up  by  the  city  to  protect 
the  officers  in  question.  Surveillance 
footage  obtained  through  public  records 
requests  resulted  in  department-wide 
police  reform  and  a  federal  indictment 
of  officer  Karl  Thompson.  In  May,  Zehm's 
family  received  a  S1.67  million  settlement. 

Though  the  incident  occurred  in  2006, 
coverage  continues  to  captivate  the 
Spokane  community.  In  2012  alone,  the 
Spokesman -Review  has  published  more 
than  30  articles.  The  24/7  news  cycle  and 
flash-in-the-pan  viral  videos  can't  quell 
the  public's  desire  to  see  justice  served. 


SAY 

WHAT? 

New  Vocabulary  for 
the  Modern  Era 


Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  partners 
with  city  to  bring  in  tourists 

Summer  is  in  fuil  swing 

and  if  you  haven’t  made 
vacation  pians  yet,  check 
out  RSVP  Santa  Fe,  a  joint 
publication  between  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican  newspaper  and  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.  The  24-page  tabloid 
highlights  the  city’s  hotels,  restaurants, 
art  galleries,  and  special  events.  On 
April  8,  it  was  inserted  into  subscriber 
copies  of  The  New  Mexican,  as  w'ell  as 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  and  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  in  certain  ZIP  codes. 

Publisher  Ginny  Sohn  proposed  the 
idea  to  city-  officials  and  the  city’s  con¬ 
vention  and  visitors  bureau  last  year. 

‘This  was  a  three-way  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  city  and  convention 
and  visitors  bureau,  the  paper,  and 
local  organizations,”  she  said.  “(These 
organizations)  make  us  who  we  are 
with  our  identity  and  personality,  and 
shows  visitors  the  best  Santa  Fe  has  to 
offer  and  what  to  expect.” 

Advertising  director  Tamara  Hand 
said  advertisers,  such  as  the  large  art 
community,  were  interested  in  insert¬ 
ing  the  supplement  into  the  Dallas  and 
Houston  markets.  The  supplement 
contained  hill-page  ads  from  museums 
and  art  galleries. 

The  New  Mexican  w  as  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  RSVP  Santa  Fe  in  about  eight 
weeks.  Sohn  said  the  print  run  w'as 
360,000  with  the  supplement  printed 
on  its  own  presses. 

“The  city  w^as  surprised  we  were 
able  to  put  it  together  so  quickly,” 


Hand  said. 

“It  shows  the  New  Mexican  is  a  veiy' 
good  partner,”  Sohn  added.  “We  want 
local  businesses  to  be  successful.  It’s 
been  a  hard  four  to  five  years  with  the 
economy,  and  this  demonstrates  we’re 
in  it  together.” 

The  paper  has  scheduled  a  fall  edi¬ 
tion  of  RSVP  Santa  Fe  for  later  this 
year  and  plans  to  expand  into  other 
markets,  including  Denver  and  Phoe¬ 
nix. 

The  paper  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
20,000  with  a  Sunday  circulation  of 
24,000.  RSIT Santa  Fe  can  be  viewed 
and  downloaded  at  santafenevvTne.xi- 
can.com/magazines.  —  NY 


(n.)  a  floating  hotel,  especially  a  hotel 
-T  J.U  l/CJ.  located  on  a  ship  or  barge 

“The  flotel  could  be  moved  if  significant  amounts  of  oil  wash  up  at  another 
location.  Another  flotel  sits  about  15  miles  away,  off  Grand  Isle,  and  BP 
plans  to  establish  them  elsewhere  along  the  coast.” 

-  Ben  Nuckols,  The  Associated  Press,  June  1, 2010 
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FLOATING 

TRIBUTE 

►  Christina  Himms/ .  {nlclopc  Valky  Press  (Palmdale,  Calif.) 

More  than  2,000  glowing  lanterns  illuminated  the  water’s  edge  at  Ala  Moana  Beach 
Park’s  Magic  Island  during  the  14th  annual  Lantern  Floating  Ceremony  on  Memorial 
Day  in  Oahu,  Hawaii.  Inscribed  on  the  miniature  floating  boards  are  messages  to  loved 
ones  who  have  passed  away,  and  prayers  for  a  peaceful  future. 


Icritical thinking  ^ 

J-school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
nu.yang@editorandpublisher.com. 


Q0  Should  newspapers  nnake  political  endorsements 
0  even  though  many  people  believe  they  should 
,  be  objective  news  sources? 


The  second 
Saturday  of  my 
*  internship  with  i?/ 

Nuevo  Herald,  I  was  sent  to 
a  restaurant  in  Little  Havana 
for  a  stor\'.  There,  a  Cuban 
man,  angry  with  the  Herald 
for  not  covering  his  event  that 
morning,  called  me  to  his  table 
to  begin  what  w  as  more  of  a 
lecture  than  an  interview.  Tak¬ 
ing  shots  at  President  Obama 
and  Fidel  Castro,  he  looked  for 
my  accord,  face  red,  hoping  I 
was  as  livid  as  he  was  about  “e/ 
presidente  liberaF  and  “/os  co- 
munistas."  I  could  only  muster 
the  understanding  nod  I  had 
learned  from  Oprah  Winfrey 
and  Morley  Safer. 

I’m  not  afraid  of  political  opinions  or  apathetic  about 
government,  elections,  or  even  Cuba.  I  vote,  and  sans  press 
badge,  I  debate.  But  opening  my  moutb  in  that  restaurant, 
freeing  any  sound  of  affirmation  or  disapproval,  would 
have  forever  changed  the  way  the  man  read  my  stories  and 
the  newspaper  as  a  whole.  So  I  stayed  quiet. 

WTiy  shouldn’t  newspapers  do  the  same  regarding  politi¬ 
cal  endorsements?  They  already  have  power  to  shape  the 
political  process,  bringing  scandals  to  light  and  sending 
reporters  to  the  state  house,  the  White  House,  and  the 
courthouse.  Newspapers  vet  candidates  and  report  their 
stances  on  the  issues,  however  temporary’. 

The  American  newspaper  is  a  one-of-a-kind  forum  for 
fact  and  opinion.  In  Spain,  readers  expect  ABC  to  cham¬ 
pion  Rajoy.  Le  Monde's  French  readers  want  stories  to 
lean  slightly  center-left.  But  in  the  United  States,  we  crave 
papers  stripped  to  the  facts,  giving  space,  when  appropri¬ 
ate,  to  all  on  the  editorial  page.  That  objectivity  w'as  born  of 
a  sell-as-many-papers-as-possible  mindset,  but  we’ve  held 
onto  it  for  much  nobler  reasons. 

Editors  don’t  w'ant  my  stories  to  have  a  political  leaning. 
And  if  they  think  endorsing  a  politician  on  the  opinion 
page  w’on’t  taint  my  stories  just  the  same,  they’re  wTong. 


A  The  answer  is  “yes”  and 
•  “yes.” 

•  Yes,  newspapers 
should  make  political  endorse¬ 
ments  and,  yes,  newspapers 
should  remain  scrupulously  objec¬ 
tive  in  their  news  coverage.  How 
to  reconcile  these  two?  Keep  the 
editorial  page  operations  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  news  operations,  as 
has  been  done  for  years  at  most 
newspapers. 

Bailing  out  of  political  endorse¬ 
ments  is  not  being  “objective.”  It’s 
simply  running  up  another  white 
flag  in  the  fight  to  keep  new’spa- 
pers  relevant  and  engaged  in  their 
communities.  Newspaper  editorial  livan  joined  the  paper’s  editorial  board 

boards  should  take  tough  stances  editorial  page 

,  .  .  .  .  editor  since  2009. 

on  tough  issues  to  remain  positive 

change  agents  in  society’.  Politics  is  about  as  rough-and-tumble 
as  it  gets. 

Political  endorsements  —  done  right  —  give  voters  insight 
and  inside  knowledge  they  might  not  othervv'ise  have,  particu¬ 
larly  injudicial  races,  which  in  Ohio  are  a  notorious  “name 
game.” 

Endorsements  don’t  tell  voters  what  to  do.  They  help  voters 
make  their  own  assessments  by  hearing  what  some  reasonably 
smart  people  with  decades  of  experience  as  journalists  think 
after  weighing  candidates’  political  histories,  issue  positions, 
and  campaign  tactics,  and  after  observing  their  behavior  and 
interactions  in  a  group  interview. 

This  process  can  be  tremendously  revealing,  which  is  why 
The  Plain  Dealer  still  endorses  in  scores  of  races  from  local  is¬ 
sues,  mayors,  and  county  offices  in  a  seven-county  area  right  up 
to  state  and  national  offices. 

Doing  political  endorsements  is  also  tremendously  time- 
consuming;  our  editorial  board  starts  in  July  to  complete  all 
endorsement  assessments  before  the  November  elections.  (Our 
first  endorsement  interview  for  Nov.  6  was  July  3,  in  a  state 
appellate  court  race.)  But  that  investment  of  time  is  worth  it 
—  in  the  insights  we  get  about  what’s  afoot  in  all  corners  of  our 
community,  and  in  the  extra  information  and  context  we  can 
offer  voters  and  readers.  ■ 


Michael  McGuire,  20 

Senior,  Washington  and  Lee 
University  (Lexington.  \^.) 


McGuire  will  be  a  senior  this  coming 
fall,  studying  journalism,  Spanish, 
and  creative  writing.  His  journalistic 
work,  essays,  and  commentary  have 
appeared  in  The  Baltimore  Sun. 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  The  Miami 
Herald,  and  El  Nuevo  Herald. 


Elizabeth  Sullivan,  59 

Editorial  page  editor.  The 
(Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer 


As  The  Plain  Dealer's  European 
correspondent  in  the  1990s,  Sullivan 
covered  the  Balkan  wars  and  breakup 
of  Yugoslavia.  In  1994,  at  the  height  of 
the  Bosnian  war,  she  was  held  for  72 
hours  by  the  Bosnian  Serb  army.  Sul- 
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^  Reader  Responses  to  Encountering  a  Paywall 


I  immediately  leave  the  site 


^  E-readers  and  tablets  continue  to  gain  ground  as  the  preferred 
mobile  distribution  channel 


E-READERS/TABLETS 

I  2011  I  2010  2009 

^  Mobile  Shopping-Related  Activities  by 
Newspaper  Platform  Users 

Smartphone  Tablet 

Shopping  82%  I  80% 


Use  for  ticketing 


SMARTPHONES 


Source:  "Going 
Mobile:  How 
Publishers  Are 
Maturing  and 
Monetizing 
Their  Offerings" 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Executive 
Summary, 
November  2011 


^  Media  Multitasking: 

Frequency  of  using  multiple  platforms 
at  the  same  time 


Get  movie  information  50% 

45% 

Check  out  restaurant,  bar,  retailer, 
product  reviews  51% 

49% 

Access  websites  for  entertainment 
information  and  planning  44% 

46% 

Use  a  barcode  or  quick-code 

scanner  to  get  Web  information 

on  a  product  or  ad  40% 

12% 

Online  shopping  35% 

56% 

Get  coupons  while  shopping  26% 

15% 

Use  in-store  shopping  applications  24% 

16% 

PRACTICALLY  EVERY  DAY 

S2%  62% 

50%  49%  j  H 


TOTAL  PRINT  COMPUTER  SMARTPHONE  TABLET 

SEVERAL  DAYS  A  WEEK  OR  HORE  OFTEl 

78%  79% 

66%  65%  Jl  in 


Source:  "2012  Newspaper  Multiplatform  Usage  Study."  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


TOTAL  PRINT  COMPUTER  SMARTPHONE  TABLET 

Source:  "2012  Newspaper  Multiplatform  Usage  Study."  Newspaper 
Association  of  America 
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newsosaur  Offline/ On  Target 


Big  Data  Is  a  Big  Deal  for 
Newspapers 


Advertising  stands  to  grow^ 
more  targeted  than  ever 

By  Alan  D.  Mutter 


Just  when  you  thought  you 
had  a  handle  on  digital  pub¬ 
lishing,  here  comes  a  paradigm 
shift  that  will  be  more  coun¬ 
terintuitive  and  more  disconcerting  for 
new’spapers  than  all  the  technological 
innovations  that  have  come  before. 

The  disruptor  du  decade  is  called  Big 
Data,  and  it  involves  the  collection,  slic¬ 
ing,  and  dicing  of  fragments  of  informa¬ 


tion  that  can  be  rapidly  assembled 
to  identify  subtle  macro  trends  or 
create  actionable  profiles  that  pre¬ 
cisely  target  unique  individuals. 

The  vastness  of  opportunity  is 
characterized  in  this  quick  para¬ 
graph  from  IBM: 

“Every  day,  we  create  2.5  quintil- 
lion  bytes  of  data  —  so  much  that 
90  percent  of  the  data  in  the  world 
today  has  been  created  in  the  last 
two  years  alone.  This  data  comes 
from  everywhere:  sensors  used  to 
gather  climate  information,  posts  to 
social  media  sites,  digital  pictures 
and  videos,  purchase-transaction 
records,  and  cellphone  GPS  signals, 
to  name  a  few.” 

Throw'  in  who  individuals  are, 
what  they  read,  when  they  are  in  a 
particular  place,  where  they  shop, 
why  they  buy,  and  how  they  feel 
about  public  policy,  and  you  have  a 
wealth  of  valuable  data. 

The  commercial  potential  for 
Big  Data  is  the  reason  Facebook 
achieved  a  record  high  valuation  of 
$104  billion  when  it  began  selling 
its  shares  on  the  stock  market.  Even 
though  Facebook’s  shares  tumbled 
in  the  aftermath  of  its  clum¬ 
sily  managed  IPO,  the  company 


continues  to  gather  more  personal 
information  about  people  and  their 
friends  than  any  other  platform  yet 
devised. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  the  critics  who 
pounced  on  recent  articles  ques¬ 
tioning  Facebook’s  potency  as  an 
ad  medium.  While  General  Motors 
famously  acknowledged  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  IPO  that  it  was 
scrapping  its  $10  million  Facebook 
ad  budget,  and  a  Reuters  poll  found 
that  only  one  in  five  users  admits 
to  responding  to  Facebook  ads,  the 
skeptics  are  missing  the  point. 

Facebook’s  success,  or  lack  there¬ 
of,  will  not  depend  on  selling  ban¬ 
ner  advertising,  whose  pricing  and 
efficacy  w'ill  necessarily  degrade  as 
the  supply  of  page  views  expands 
exponentially.  Facebook  will  make 
its  bones,  if  there  are  bones  to  be 
made,  by  innovating  ways  to  com¬ 
mercialize  the  torrents  of  data  it 
continues  to  accumulate. 

Can’t  imagine  what  the  winning 
Big  Data  app  will  be?  Don’t  feel 
bad.  Facebook  might  not  know, 
either.  But  the  $4  billion  in  cash 
collected  at  the  IPO  window  equips 
the  company  to  fund  any  number 
of  science  fair  projects  and  business 
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“Perhaps  someone 
tinkering  in  an  IBM  lab  or 
a  dorm  room  filled  with 
discarded  Red  Bull  cans 
will  come  up  with  the  way 
to  turn  the  growing  stores 
of  data  into  gold.” 


pilots.  Eventually,  Facebook  —  or  perhaps  someone  tin¬ 
kering  in  an  IBM  lab  or  a  dorm  room  filled  with  discarded 
Red  Bull  cans  —  will  come  up  with  the  way  to  turn  the 
growing  stores  of  data  into  gold. 

There  is  precedent  in  Silicon  Valley  for  retroactively 
lashing  a  revenue  model  to  a  company  already  in  progress. 
When  Google  was  launched  in  1996,  the  founders  had  no 
idea  how  they  were  going  to  make  money  with  the  speedy 
and  accurate  search  engine  they  had  devised.  It  wasn’t 
until  late  2000  that  Google  began  selling  the  ads  that  now 
accompany  its  search  results. 

Google’s  AdSense  system  creates  an  audience  of  one 
when  a  user  t)T)es  a  few  keywords  into  the  search  box, 
instantly  triggering  up  to  a  dozen  links  to  merchants  who 
bid  for  the  right  to  post  ads  related  to  the  targeted  expres¬ 
sion.  Although  merchants  pay  only  for  the  limited  number 
of  times  someone  clicks  on  an  ad,  the  system  worked  well 
enough  to  deliver  the  preponderance  of  the  $36  billion  in 
revenue  that  Google  reaped  in  2011  (a  sum  equal,  by  the 
way,  to  1.5  times  the  combined  print  and  digital  ad  sales  of 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  land). 

Impressive  as  Google’s  do-it-yourself  system  is  in  terms 
of  performance,  productivity,  and  profitability,  someday 
we  will  look  back  on  it  as  a  quaint,  if  not  to  say  crude, 
form  of  targeted  advertising.  Because  the  keyword  system 
responds  only  to  estimated  location  and  the  keywords 
chosen  by  the  user,  it  cannot  leverage  all  the  variables, 
context,  and  nuance  that  a  robust  Big  Data  profile  could 
provide. 

If  Google’s  currently  dominant  digital  advertising  engine 
could  be  surpassed  by  faster,  better,  and  cheaper  ways 
of  connecting  buyers  and  sellers,  where  does  that  leave 
newspapers? 

To  date,  publishers  have  applied  the  same  business 
model  to  everything  from  print  and  the  Web  to  the  latest 
mobile  and  social  platforms:  Build  the  biggest  possible 
audience. 


This  approach,  unfortunately,  is  exactly  at  odds  with  the 
point  of  Big  Data,  whose  goal  is  to  connect  individuals  with 
information  specifically  tailored  to  them. 

The  quicker  Big  Data  applications  develop,  the  faster  the 
large  but  un-targetable  audiences  traditionally  delivered 
by  newspapers  wall  become  an  anachronism,  thus  limiting 
their  utility  to  consumers  and  their  value  for  advertisers. 

While  most  publishers  aren’t  equipped  to  be  first  movers 
in  Big  Data,  they  should  be  paying  attention  —  and  ready 
to  jump  into  partnerships  that  prevent  them  from  being  left 
behind.  ■ 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newspaper  editor 
who  became  a  CEO  in  Silicon  Valley 
and  is  now  a  consultant  to  media 
companies  on  technology  and  to 
technology  companies  on  media.  He 
blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
(newsosaur.blogspot.com  ). 
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Saying  Goodbye  to  Binky 

‘Simpsons’  creator  Matt  Groening  reflects  on  the  end  of  his 
weekly  comic  strip  ‘Life  in  Hell’  By  Rob  Tornoe 


It’s  hard  to  talk  about  “The 
Simpsons’’  without  com¬ 
menting  on  the  show’s 
remarkable  success.  Not  many 
T\"  series  make  it  to  a  second  season, 
much  less  the  22  that  Bart.  Lisa,  and 
Homer  have  enjoyed.  But  most  fans 
don’t  even  realize  that  for  all  that 
time  plus  more,  creator  Matt  Groen¬ 
ing  anchored  himself  to  his  drafting 
table  each  week  and  produced  a  new 
“Life  in  Hell”  comic  strip  that  he  self- 
syndicated  to  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

VV’ell,  after  32  years  and  1,669  strips, 
Groening  decided  to  call  it  quits  back 
in  June  and  stopped  producing  new 
strips  featuring  anthropomorphic 
rabbits  Binky,  Sheba,  and  Bongo,  as 
well  as  Akbar  and  Jeff  —  a  fez-wear¬ 
ing  gay  couple. 

I  spoke  to  Groening  about  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  end  the  strip,  and  his  thoughts 
about  the  newspaper  industry  and 
comics  in  general. 

So  why  did  you  abruptly  pull  the 
plug  on  “Life  in  Hell’’  after  32 
years? 

Every  weekly  cartoonist  I  talked  to 
—  Chris  Ware,  Jules  Feiffer,  Lynda 
Barry  —  told  me  how  much  happier 
they  were  after  they  were  able  to  get 
away  from  weekly  deadlines.  So,  I 
thought  I  might  be  happier  too. 

It’s  a  little  bit  like  being  tethered 
to  your  drawing  table.  Even  when 
1  wasn’t  drawing  it,  I  was  thinking 
about  it.  So  I  wanted  to  see  what  it 
would  be  like  to  clear  my  mind. 

A  lot  of  syndicated  cartoonists 
work  four  to  six  weeks  ahead  of 
their  print  schedule,  so  they’re 


not  rushing  at  the  last  minute. 
That  was  never  an  option 
for  you? 

I  got  ahead  a  couple  of  times  in  order 


to  take  weeklong  trips,  but  they  often 
weren’t  the  best  strips.  The  best  strips 
came  from  the  pressure  of  having  a 
gun  at  my  head  to  finish  a  strip  so 
I  could  make  my  deadline. 

You  were  never  worried  about 
coming  up  with  a  good  strip, 
even  with  everything  else 
going  on? 

I  think  for  the  first  four  years  I  wor¬ 
ried  I’d  run  out  of  ideas.  Eventually, 

I  reached  the  point  where  I  knew  I’d 
come  up  with  something,  and  maybe 
it’d  be  striking  and  original. 

Honestly,  I  wasn’t  w'orried  about 
coming  up  with  ideas.  I  was  worried 
about  the  mechanical  aspect  of  drawl¬ 
ing  the  strip  week  in  and  week  out. 
The  repetitive  nature  got  to  me. 

So  a  good  deal  of  the  desire  to 
end  “Life  in  Hell’’  was  just  the 
tedious  nature  of  creating  it 
each  week? 

Well,  one  other  reason  for  quitting 
was  because  the  number  of  papers 
that  printed  “Life  in  Hell”  kept 
shrinking.  It  was  particularly  ag¬ 
gravating  that  I  wasn’t  being  printed 
locally  in  Los  Angeles.  “Life  in  Hell” 
was  cut  out  of  LA  Weekly,  along  with 
other  cartoons. 

I’d  draw  the  strip,  send  it  out,  and 
w'ouldn’t  see  it  reprinted  anywhere.  If 
“Life  in  Hell”  were  still  in  LA  Weekly, 
it  w^ould  probably  have  kept  me  going. 

It  seems  like  you  deliberately 
avoided  the  Internet  with  “Life 


in  Hell,”  which  seems  like  a 
natural  audience.  Was  that  in¬ 
tentional? 

I  just  hadn’t  gotten  around  to  it.  I’ll 
probably  put  up  some  kind  of  archive 
at  some  point,  collecting  all  the  “Life 
in  Hell”  strips.  I’m  always  interested 
in  new'  things,  so  the  idea  of  memo¬ 
rializing  old  strips,  while  it  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  appeal,  is  tough  for  me  because 
I’ve  already  done  them. 

I  always  thought  cartoons  worked 
well  in  print  because  of  the  transi- 
tor>'  nature  of  print  publications.  You 
need  to  pick  it  up,  or  you  won’t  see  it. 

What  has  kept  you  drawing 
“Life  in  Hell”  for  so  long,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  your  schedule 
and  the  success  you’ve  had  with 
both  “The  Simpsons”  and  “Fu¬ 
turama”? 

Everything  you  read  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  generally  has  the 
unseen  hand  of  an  editor.  You  don’t 
know'  exactly  what  the  writer’s  origi¬ 
nal  intent  was.  What’s  great  about  a 
comic  strip  is  they’re  generally  hand 
draw'n,  hand  lettered,  and  don’t  have 
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“What’s  great  about  a  comic  strip  is  they’re  generally  hand 
drawn,  hand  lettered,  and  don’t  have  the  feeling  of  being  edited.’’ 


the  feeling  of  being  edited.  They  re¬ 
ally  feel  like  an  undiluted  thought  by 
a  specific  indhidual. 

For  me,  looking  at  a  comic  strip  in 
a  newspaper  is  like  haWng  a  little 
window  into  the  individual’s  self- 
expression  that  you  just  don’t  get  in  a 
column  of  gray  tv'pe. 


(ri 


(5*1  ArtATtr 


Have  you  always  been  a  fan 
of  print? 

I  love  newspapers.  I  loved  all  the 
alt-weeklies  when  they  were  big  and 
fat  and  thriving.  The  Chicago  Reader 
was  a  great  pioneer  in  filling  up  their 
classified  section  with  more  and  more 
cartoons.  It  w^as  fantastic. 

My  father,  Homer,  worked  for 
an  advertising  agency  on  Jantzen 
svvimw'ear  out  of  Portland.  So,  we’d 
get  everv'  general  interest  magazine 
in  the  country’  mailed  to  us.  I  grew 
up  reading  everything  from  Playboy, 
National  Geographie,  Ebony,  and  the 
local  newspapers  —  I  read  them  all 
and  just  loved  them. 

I  look  back  at  what  newspapers 
used  to  be.  Not  just  from  when  I  was 
growing  up,  but  even  before  my  time. 
There  used  to  be  a  visual  exuberance 
that  w’ould  be  staggering  if  someone 
did  that  today. 

Why  does  TV  understand  the 
popularity  of  cartoons  so  well, 
while  newspapers  and  print 


media  seem  to  have  forgotten 
their  roots? 

There’s  been  a  tradition  in  both  print 
and  television  animation  that  it’s  a 
medium  for  children.  Historically, 
there  were  so  many  taboos  in  daily 
comics;  the  approach  really  was  to 
avoid  offending  the  most  easily  of¬ 
fended  people. 

With  animation,  “The  Simpsons” 
was  considered  extremely  outrageous 
and  offensive  when  it  premiered. 
What’s  funny  is  the  very  things 
that  ruffled  the  feathers  of  so  many 
people  back  then  seem  very’  mild 
now'.  We  didn’t  cause  the  collapse  of 
civ'ilization. 

Any  plans  to  do  anything  with 
“Life  in  Hell”  in  the  future? 

I’m  going  to  continue  to  do  a  yearly 
calendar,  and  I’m  probably  going  to 
do  another  “Life  in  Hell”  collection. 

A  big  one.  I’m  trying  to  work  that  out 
right  now. 

I  love  those  big  books  where  the 
cartoonist  talks  about  tbe  comic 


strips,  so  I’d  like  to  do  one  of  those.  I 
don’t  think  I’ll  do  the  complete  collec¬ 
tion  the  way  “Far  Side”  and  “Dilbert” 
have  done.  Let's  call  it  a  best  plus 
more.  ■ 

Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
columnist  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  can  be  reaehed  at 
robtornoe@gmail.com. 
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BY  MARK  VRUNO 


SUMMER  TUNE-UPS 
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Before  back-to-school  promos  start  up,  now  is  the  (down)time 
for  pressroom  equipment  maintenance  and  retrofit  upgrades  to 

give  web  presses  a  second  life 


Many  newspaper  presses 
slow  down  a  bit  during 
these  heat  wave-laden 
“dog  days”  of  summer, 
which  makes  this  the  ideal  time 
for  machine  maintenance  and  to 
consider  performance  enhance¬ 
ments.  Upgrading  existing  press  lines 
is  increasingly  considered  to  be  a  cost- 


effective  means  of  improving  speed 
and  efficiency  without  investing  in  all- 
new  presses,  especially  by  companies 
in  economically  challenged  markets 
with  heightened  competitive  and  cost 
pressures  —  a  trend  particularly  ap¬ 
parent  in  many  newspaper  markets, 
as  the  PrintCity  Alliance  stressed  at 
its  drupa  exhibit.  PrintCit>'  members 


and  partners,  including  Baumialler, 
Tolerans,  Procemex,  Sonoco  Alcore, 
manroland  Web  Systems,  Cofely,  and 
UPM,  fielded  questions  about  reduc¬ 
ing  total  life  cycle  costs,  increasing 
quality  and  productivity,  and  add¬ 
ing  new  capabilities.  An  interactive 
display  answered  some  of  the  most 
frequently  asked  questions  regarding 
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the  benefits  of  tuning  up  web  presses.  These 
web-offset  e.xperts  pointed  out  the  five  main 
goals  of  a  press  upgrade: 

1. 

Reducing  total  life  cycle 
costs,  including  maintenance, 
production  costs,  materials 
waste  and  energy 
consumption,  less  downtime, 
and  reduced  changeover  time 


Extending  press  lifetime 
with  a  higher  assurance  of 
availability  and  quality 


3. 

Expanding  production 
capacity  to  meet  growing 
demand  for  color  or  output 
capacity 


Increasing  quality 
and  productivity 


5. 

Adding  innovations  to 
compete  in  new  and  existing 
markets  by  offering 
value-added  products  such 
as  different  formats,  stitching 
and  trimming  inline,  or 
printing  on  coated  paper 


Press  systems  have  different  innovation 
cycles  —  mechanics,  10  to  15  years;  electron¬ 
ics,  two  to  four  years;  and  software,  one  to 
two  years  —  and  each  cycle  offers  differ¬ 
ent  opportunities  to  upgrade.  For  example, 
manroland  Web  Systems  provides  a  single 


contact  service  for  mechanical, 
electronic,  and  software  upgrades 
for  both  its  own  and  other  sup¬ 
pliers’  machines.  Services  can 
include  a  consultation  inspection 
of  the  complete  system  to  ana¬ 
lyze  optimization  opportunities, 
project  planning,  designing,  and 
commissioning.  Upgrades  to 
pasters  and  drjers  are  available 
from  MEGTEC,  while  UPM  and 
Sun  Chemical  provide  a  range  of 
services  for  press  optimization 
and  troubleshooting. 

Press  upgrades 

Opportunities  to  upgrade  your 
press  can  include  plate-  and 
blanket-clamping  systems,  spray- 
dampening  systems,  digital  ink¬ 
ers,  galleries,  webbing-up  systems, 
and  controls.  Benefits  from  press 
system  upgrades  are  broad  and 
can  include  automatic  cleaning  of 
the  dampening  system  to  reduce 
changeover  times  as  well  as  to 
increase  print  quality  and  the 
system’s  life  cycle.  If  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  washes  during  production, 
retrofitting  a  low-maintenance, 
automatic  blanket-washing  brush 
system  can  increase  productivitv'. 
In  addition,  exchanging  folder 
nipping  rollers  by  separated  nip 
rings  will  reduce  changeover  time, 
w  ear  on  parts,  and  maintenance. 
The  separated  nip  rings  are  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  corresponding  web 
widths  and  section  lengths  and 
are  surface  coated  to  guarantee 
optimal  performance.  In  case  of 
wear,  only  the  separated  nip  rings 
need  to  be  exchanged,  not  the 
complete  nipping  roller. 

Software  upgrades  for  presses 
with  PECOM  control  can  include 
Quickstart  to  reduce  waste  copies 
during  start-up  and  restart.  This 
sofhv'are  integrates  the  pre-inking 
function  into  the  run-up  during 
start-up  and  optimizes  processes 
during  restart  and  deliverv'  stop 
to  rapidly  achieve  the  required 
ink  density.  Another  optimization 
opportunity  is  to  reduce  cut-off 


waste  during  press  acceleration 
by  improved  pre-control  of  the 
cutting  register  default  on  the  web 
lead  components, and  optimiza¬ 
tion  of  the  w'eb  transport  from  the 
printing  units  to  the  folder. 

Press  tune-ups  also  include 
optimizing  installed  equipment 
output,  ranging  from  using  tools 
to  measure  web  stability,  remote 
monitoring  and  viewing,  process 
audits,  and  interactive  training  to 
improve  efficiency. 

10-year  extension 

Fairfax  Media’s  major  expansion 
to  its  Western  Australia  printing 
plant  has  increased  production 
capacity’  to  meet  growing  coldset 
demand  and  to  expand  into  heat- 
set  printing  with  the  addition  of  a 
MEGTEC  Dual  Diy  TNV91  dryer. 
‘This  investment  indicates  our 
confidence  in  the  continuing  de¬ 
mand  for  mass-produced  printed 
products  and  publications,”  said 
Bob  Lockley,  chief  e.\ecutive  of 
print  and  logistics  at  Fairfax. 

“We  will  be  able  to  provide  a 
much  wider  variety’  of  products 
both  coldset  and  heatset  with  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility’  within  the 
plant.” 

The  control  systems  of  older 
MEGTEC  pasters  —  such  as 
DME,  DME-S,  and  DEC  version 
DA  —  can  have  obsolete  com¬ 
ponents,  for  example  Siemens 
S5  PLC,  replaced  with  proven, 
modern  supportable  technical 
advancements  such  as  Saia  PLC 
with  touchscreen  user  interface. 
Another  example  is  the  magnetic 
clutch  drive  for  the  acceleration 
belts  that  can  be  replaced  by 
drives  with  frequencj’  converters. 
These  upgrades  help  modernize 
and  give  the  equipment  a  new’ 
lease  on  life.  The  advantage  for 
the  printer  is  increased  produc¬ 
tivity’  due  to  less  maintenance, 
improved  web  stability’,  tension, 
and  splicing  efficiencv'.  Retrofits 
such  as  these,  in  conjunction  with 
similar  press  upgrades,  can  extend 
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the  lifetime  of  the  paster  and  press  by  at 
least  10  years,  according  to  MEGTEC. 

New  days  at  Newsday 

Newsday,  Inc.  selected  Goss  Inti,  for  a 
highly  specialized,  multi-press  recon¬ 
figuration  project  targeted  to  improve 
print  qualit>'  and  double  color  capac¬ 
ity  and  press  speeds.  The  enhanced 
press  systems  went  into  production  in 
June  at  its  facility’  in  Melville,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  The  publisher  operates 
multiple  press  lines  to  print  its  flag¬ 
ship  daily  which  reaches 

nearly  1.4  million  readers  weekly  on 
Long  Island  and  in  New  York,  as  well 
as  other  products. 

Working  closely  w’ith  Newsday,  Goss 
combined  components  from  exist¬ 
ing  Metro  presses  at  the  site  to  create 
three  enhanced  press  systems  with 
the  capacity’  to  print  96  tabloid  pages, 
including  64  fiill-color  pages,  at  up 
to  60,000  impressions  per  hour.  The 
project  included  relocation  of  units 
and  folders,  modification  of  drive 
lines,  repositioning  of  motors,  and 
installation  of  customized  stacking 
frames  and  platforming.  Goss  also 
added  motorized  registration  capabili¬ 
ties  to  the  presses  and  converted  the 
w’eb  w’idth  of  one  press  to  48  inches. 

The  size,  complexity’,  and  tight  time 
frame  of  the  reconfiguration  plan  led 
New'sday  to  select  Goss.  “We  needed 
a  partner  w’ith  far-ranging  expertise 
in  engineering,  project  management, 
manufacturing,  installation,  and  start¬ 
up,  and  the  ability’  to  coordinate  all 
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>  When  the  Augsburg  Football  Club  (FCA)  was 
promoted  to  the  German  Premier  League  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  Presse-Druck  printed  a  16-page 
special  cover  section  for  Augsburger  Allgemeine  to 
commemorate  the  occasion.  The  headline  simply 
read  “Oben”  —  meaning  “at  the  top.” 

those  elements,”  said  Edward  Bushey, 
vice  president  of  operations  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  “The  Goss  team  also  meshed 
ven’  well  with  our  own  team  from  day 
one.  That  collaborative  approach  and 
the  scale  of  their  aftermarket  resources 
in  North  America  are  vital.” 

Goss  Inti,  and  Newsday  teamed  up 
to  conceptualize  and  engineer  the 
press  reconfiguration.  Work  began  on 
site  in  Melville  in  January'.  Goss  was 
responsible  for  project  management, 
installation,  and  commissioning,  with 
a  technical  team  and  press  operators 
from  Newsday  assisting.  Specialized 
structural  components  for  the  project 
were  produced  at  the  Goss  machining 
and  manufacturing  facility  in  Kenne- 
dale,  Texas. 

“We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
work  with  a  publisher  that  is  taking 
such  a  creative,  proactive  approach  to 
extend  the  competitive  life  of  existing 
presses,”  said  Wesley  Clements,  vice 
president  of  sales  for  Goss  newspaper 
products  in  North  America.  “This 
project  goes  far  beyond  a  standard 
press  expansion,  and  it  gives  us  a 
chance  to  show'case  how  comprehen¬ 
sive,  professional,  and  competitive  our 
resources  are.”  ■ 


Retrofit  Checklist 

Eight  questions  to  consider 
when  contemplating  retrofitting  a 
newspaper  web  press,  according 
to  PrintCity  Alliance: 


■  Are  all  spare  parts  available 
for  the  next  five  to  10  years? 

E _ 

Can  you  ensure  daily  press 
:  production  availability  for 
the  next  five  to  10  years? 

Can  you  ensure  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  breakdown  can  be  fixed 
in  less  than  60  minutes? 


Do  you  use  remote  help 
(telesupport)? 

Are  makeready  and  down¬ 
time  performance  optiinized 
to  best  industry  practice? 

;  Do  you  know  whether 
wasle,  consumables,  and 
energy  figures  can  be  fur¬ 
ther  reduced? 

Does  your  press  provide 
aU  the  data  for  process 
optimization? 


Does  the  press  deliver 
value-added  publishing 
products? 


New  ‘Iron’  Investments 


OSS  Inti,  sold  11  web  presses  at 
drupa  this  spring,  including  one 
in  Mexico.  With  one  M-800  press 
already  in  operation  at  its  facility,  com¬ 
mercial  printer  Grupo  Ajusco  placed 
an  order  for  a  second  one  at  the  drupa 
tradeshow.  The  four -unit  system  has  a 
4x4  32-page  cylinder  configuration  and 


will  be  installed  later  this  year.  Grupo 
Ajusco  has  invested  in  the  press  to  add 
capacity  for  a  wide  range  of  high-quality 
heatset  commercial,  tabloid  newspaper, 
retail  insert,  and  book  products. 

"The  overall  performance  of  our  first 
M-800  press,  and  in  particular  the  high 
print  quality,  led  us  to  invest  in  the 


second  one,”  said  Sergio  Torres,  owner 
of  Grupo  Ajusco.  The  company  also 
operates  two  Goss  M-600 16-page  web 
presses.  Torres  said  havdng  two  16-page 
presses  and  two  32 -page  presses  with 
compatible  web  widths  will  provide  ex¬ 
ceptional  versatility  and  efficiency. 

Goss  will  equip  the  new  M-800  press  at 
Grupo  Ajusco  with  a  Contiweb  CS  splicer, 
Ecocool  dryer,  automated  Omnicon  con¬ 
trol  technology,  and  a  JF70  collect  folder 
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that  delivers  up  to  35,000  32-page 
signatures  per  hour  in  collect  mode, 
or  up  to  70,000 16-page  signatures  in 
straight  production.  The  M-800  prints 
at  up  to  2,200  feet  per  minute  using 
conventional  flat  blankets  but  incor¬ 
porates  several  high-performance 
features  from  gapless  Goss  Sunday 
presses,  including  inking  and  dampen¬ 
ing  systems,  multidrive,  and  an  inline 
cylinder  stack. 

Post-drupa  in  South  Africa,  printer 
and  publisher  Rising  Sun  Printers 
also  ordered  a  new  Goss  Community 
press  to  meet  growing  production 
requirements  for  an  expanding  range 
of  titles.  The  five-tower  configura¬ 
tion  is  currently  being  instaUed  into  a 
new  press  hall.  Rising  Sun  decided  on 
a  new-generation  Community  press 
based  on  past  experience  with  Goss 
equipment,  according  to  joint  owner 
and  managing  director  Vijay  Maharaj. 
"There  are  cheaper  presses  out  there, 
but  we're  investing  in  the  peace  of 
mind  that  comes  with  the  Goss  name. 


>  Rising  Sun  Printers  of  Durban,  South  Africa,  has 
ordered  a  five-tower  Goss  Community  press. 
Pictured:  (left)  Vijay  Maharaj,  Joint  owner  of  Rising 
Sun  Printers,  with  Paul  Feeney,  Goss  Inti,  sales 
manager  for  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

The  success  of  print  production 
for  our  company  has  been  entirely 
established  and  developed  through 
Goss  engineering  and  manufacturing 
quality,”  Maharaj  said, 

“Our  original  press  was  already  25 
years  old  when  we  started  printing  10 
years  ago  and.  with  a  couple  of  tower 
additions  and  an  additional  folder  along 
the  way,  it  has  served  us  reliably  as  we 
have  grown  over  that  time,”  he  said. 

"Having  said  that,  this  new  Commu¬ 
nity  press  will  take  our  production 
set-up  into  a  new  dimension  -  a  lot 
has  changed  in  the  appearance  and 
features  of  the  Community  since  our 
last  installation.” 

The  new  578mm  cut-off  press  for 
Rising  Sun  will  have  five  four-high 
towers,  two  SSC  folders  equipped  with 
quarter-fold  capability,  and  five  zero- 
speed  splicers.  Featuring  spiral  brush 


dampening  and  a  (joss  motorized 
register  system,  the  press  has  been 
configured  to  allow  for  a  further  tower 
addition  in  the  future. 

Rising  Sun  Pointers  is  an  independent 
publisher  originally  established  to 
address  the  need  for  a  free  community 
newspaper  that  could  provide  infor¬ 
mation  on  local  services  and  events. 
The  first  newspaper  started  a  trend 
in  South  Africa,  according  to  Maharaj, 
and  today,  the  company  employs  250 
people  in  printing  and  publishing  seven 
other  tabloid  titles  weekly.  In  total.  Ris¬ 
ing  Sun  prints  around  20  community 
newspapers  per  week,  ranging  in  size 
up  to  80  pages  per  edition  and  printed 
in  run  lengths  up  to  60,000  copies. 

Production  continued  on  page  49 
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Re-energize  your  mailroom  with  highly  efficient  performance  upgrades 


Since  the  sheer  volume  of 
pre-printed  inserts  is  growing 
worldwide,  you  need  durable, 
flexible,  and  productivity-packed 
machinery  and  systems  that  can 
accommodate  your  customers' 
demands  and  deadlines.  That's 
why  Muller  Martini  provides 
significant  upgrades  which  can 
help  you  improve  and  maximize 
your  mailroom's  efficiencies,  while 
capitalizing  on  its  profit  potential. 


Is  it  time  to  re-energize  the 
performance  of  your  equipment? 
Why  not  check  out  Muller's 
new  SLS  enhancements  for  your 
feeders,  grippers  and  WinLincs 
software,  including: 

•  3000  Gripper  Upgrade 

•  Single  Sheet  Feeder 
Upgrade/Exchange 

•  WinLincs  Upgrades 

•  Safety  Guarding 

•  Feeder  Rebuild/Exchange 

•  And  more! 


Visit  us  at  Graph  Expo! 
Booth  #2017 
October  7-10 


Digital  Solutions 
Press  Oelrvery  Systems 
Saddle  Stitching 
Hardcover  Production 
Softcover  Production 
Mailroom  Systems 
Web  Presses 


www.mullermartiniusa.com 
1-888-268-5537  I  631-582-4343 


MULLER  MARTINI 
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Stock  Photography  Companies 
Worth  Talking  About 


04  MGN  Online 

Since  1982,  MGN  Online  has  provided 
still  and  animated  graphics  to  news 
media  outlets.  Currently,  it  serves  more 
than  600  clients.  Subscribers  pay  a 
low,  flat  monthly  rate  for  unlimited 
downloads  of  still  or  animated  graphics. 
They  also  receive  unlimited  “special 
request”  still  or  animated  graphics 
at  no  extra  charge.  Clients  can  save 
production  time  by  using  prebuilt 
graphics  and  photos. 


01  iStockphoto 

Originally  created  in  2000  as  a  free 
image-sharing  site  for  photographers 
and  designers,  iStockphoto  is  a  stock 
photography  service  that  includes  Flash 
file  downloads  and  vector  illustrations. 
In  2002,  the  company  began  selling 
credits,  where  users  can  receive  a  high- 
quality  image  for  less  than  a  dollar, 
and  the  contributing  artist  is  paid  a 
royalty.  Although  membership  is  free, 
iStockphoto  offers  subscriptions  and 
gives  users  the  chance  to  purchase 
image  files  individually. 


02  Corbis  Images 

Founded  in  1989  by  Bill  Gates,  Corbis 
Images  provides  rights-managed  and 
royalty-free  images  and  illustrations  in 
SIX  categories;  documentary,  fine  art, 
archival,  current  events,  entertainment, 
and  outline.  All  of  the  images  are 
sorted  using  a  small  list  of  categories 
and  collections,  and  each  category  has 
its  own  list  of  collections.  The  company 
has  offices  in  North  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Australia  that  serve  more 
than  50  countries. 


03  Getty  Images 

Founded  in  1995,  Getty  Images  was 
the  first  company  to  license  imagery 
online,  and  it  continues  to  move  the 
industry  forward  with  licensing  models, 
digital  media  management  tools,  and 
its  collection  of  creative  and  editorial 
imagery,  microstock,  footage,  and  music. 
Getty  Images  offers  royalty-free  and 
rights-managed  images  on  a  per-image 
basis  as  well  as  a  subscription  plan,  which 
gives  members  access  to  60,000  images 
and  up  to  50  downloads  per  day,  Getty 
Images  operates  16  offices  worldwide 
and  supports  users  in  more  than  100 
different  countries. 


Types  of  media:  images 


Types  of  media:  images,  footage 


Types  of  images:  graphics,  elements, 
animations,  photographs,  motion 
photos,  newstoons _ 


Types  of  media:  images,  footage,  sound 


Types  of  images:  collections,  royalty- 
free,  rights-managed,  photographs, 
illustrations,  lightboxes 


Types  of  images:  collections,  royalty- 
free,  rights-managed,  photographs, 
illustrations,  image  CDs,  lightboxes 


Types  of  media:  images,  footage,  sound 


More  than  100,000  images 


Types  of  images:  royalty-free,  photographs, 
illustrations,  lightboxes _ 


More  than  100  million  images 


About  70  million  images 


Collection  of  10  million  photographs,  vector 
illustrations.  Flash,  audio  and  video  files 
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on  the  iPad 


Immediate  Delivery  •  Hot  Links  •  Share  •  High-Resolution  Photos 


To  Download:  Scan  the  QR 
code  with  your  iPad  or  visit 
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>  Michael  Koretzky 

‘JOURNOTERRORIST’ 


teaches  students  it’s  OK  to  fail 

By  Nu  Yang 


Many  journalism 
students  may  be 
inclined  to  state  the 
obvious  when  listing 
those  who  have  most  influenced 
their  studies:  Bob  Woodward,  Carl 
Bernstein,  Walter  Cronkite,  and  so  on. 
But  at  Florida  Atlantic  University  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  the  man  students  say 
has  had  the  greatest  impact  on  their 
education  was  fired  from  the  universi¬ 
ty  in  2010  and  refers  to  himself  as  the 
“Journoterrorist.” 

Michael  Koretzky  is  a  47-year-old  college  dropout 
who  works  from  home  as  a  freelance  editor.  He  blogs  at 
journoterrorist.com,  and  his  bio  states  he  was  “expelled 
from  Boca  Raton  Academy  in  1981,  suspended  from  the 


University  of  Florida  journalism  school  in  1989,  fired 
from  the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel  in  1997,  brought  up 
on  charges  of ‘malfeasance’  and  ‘misfeasance’  at  Florida 
Atlantic  University  in  2005,  (and)  finally  fired  from  there 
in  2010.”  Koretzky  was  adviser  for  the  FAU  student-run 
newspaper  University  Press  for  12  years  before  being 
fired.  Today,  he  continues  to  advise  the  paper  on  a  volun¬ 
teer  basis. 

Koretzky  said  his  bio  is  a  “badge  of  honor,”  meant  to 
show  students  that  “you  will  fail,  but  you  will  come  out 
of  it  just  fine.”  He  received  the  Journoterrorist  moniker 
from  his  critics  who,  according  to  Koretzky,  are  “thin- 
skinned  journalists”  who  can’t  take  criticism  and  are 
mostly  “journalists  (his)  own  age.” 

Given  the  antiestablishment  tone  of  his  resume,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  Koretzky ’s  teachings 
stray  from  the  traditionally  accepted  way  of  doing  things. 
On  his  website  he  refers  to  his  journalism  programs  as 
“twisted  j-ed,”  and  his  various  projects  have  caught  the 
attention  of  an  industry  that  doesn’t  quite  know  what 
to  make  of  his  teaching  methods.  Because  FAU  doesn’t 
have  a  journalism  program,  Koretzky  said  he  wanted  to 
create  ways  to  teach  the  subject  outside  of  the  typical 
lecture  hall. 
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Free  food 

The  first  of  the  twisted  j-ed  programs  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  was  the  First  Amendment  Free  Food  Festival. 
Koretzky  started  the  festival  in  2006  with  grant  funds 
from  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists.  A  section 
of  FAU’s  campus  was  roped  off  and  declared  a  socialist 
country.  Students  were  offered  a  free  lunch  inside  the 
now-foreign  soil,  but  only  if  they  signed  away  their  First 
Amendment  rights.  A  “goon  squad”  made  sure  students 
didn’t  speak  in  line,  because  there  was  no  freedom  of 
speech,  and  once  students  received  their  free  food,  they 
couldn’t  eat  with  friends,  because  they  had  no  right  to 
peaceably  assemble.  The  festival  has  been  duplicated  at 
four  other  college  campuses  around  the  country. 


& 

>  FAU  Student 
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The  following  year,  Koretzky  combined  gambling 
witff  journalism  ethics  and  created  Ethics  Hold 
’em,  a  play  on  the  poker  game  Texas  Hold  'em.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  regular  playing  cards,  the  faces  of 
the  cards  have  entries  from  the  SPJ  Code  of  Eth¬ 
ics.  This  exercise  has  also  been  adopted  by  other 
schools,  and  Koretzky  encourages  interested 
teachers  to  contact  him  for  free  decks. 


Feed  me 

Will  Write  for  Food  is  Koretzky ’s  favorite  program  and 
perhaps  the  most  controversial.  Now  in  its  fourth  year, 
the  program  partners  20  college  journalists  with  a  pri¬ 
vate  homeless  shelter  near  downtown  Hollywood,  Fla. 
The  shelter  supports  itself  by  selling  the  Homeless  Voice, 
reportedly  the  second-largest  street  paper  in  the  nation. 

Koretzky  used  to  volunteer  as  editor  for  the  shelter’s 
paper,  and  when  he  brought  issues  into  the  college 
newsroom,  students  would  mock  it,  so  he  challenged 
them:  “Can  you  do  better?”  Now,  eveiy'  Labor  Day 
weekend,  students  set  up  a  newsroom  in  the  shelter 
and  take  over  Homeless  Voice  —  waiting  stories,  taking 
photographs,  and  designing  an  entire  24-page  issue  in 
36  hours.  This  year,  there  were  37  applicants  for  the  20 
available  spaces  in  the  program. 

Recent  FAU  graduate  and  Will  Write  for  Food  par¬ 
ticipant  Gideon  Grudo  said,  “You  walk  in  thinking  you 
know  about  homeless  people,  but  once  you  .start  talk¬ 
ing  to  them  face  to  face,  you  hear  their  stories.  They 
have  families;  they’re  happy;  they’re  sad  —  they’re  very 
human.” 

Koretzky  is  often  asked  about  the  program’s  safety, 
but  he  assures  skeptics  that  students  are  rarely  alone. 
There  are  four  advisers,  and  they  sometimes  join 
students  on  assignments  when  asked.  Shelter  staff  and 
securitv  are  also  on  site. 
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No  holds 
barred 

Another  popular  pro¬ 
gram  is  called  Unethi¬ 
cal  Press  and  is  a  spin 
on  the  typical  April 
Fools'  edition  college 
newspaper^  have 
historically  put  out. 
Students  publish  an 
issue  of  the  paper  that 
violates  every  code 
of  ethics  listed  by  the 
SPJ.  Readers  can  par¬ 
ticipate  by  identifying 
the  broken  codes  in 
order  to  win  a  prize. 
Koretzky  described 
Unethical  Presses 
an  April  Fools’  Day 
parody  issue  with  a 
purpose. 


Uournoterrorist’ 

teaches  students  it’s  OK  to  fail 


Old  school 

All  On  Paper  is  an  exercise  designed  to  chal¬ 
lenge  students  by  taking  away  the  technol- 
og>’  they  depend  on  so  heaxily.  The  students 
must  publish  an  entire  issue  without  using 
computers,  cellphones,  digital  cameras, 
design  software,  or  other  modern  amenities. 

Koretzky  said  he  is  lucky  enough  to  have 
worked  during  two  distinct  phases  of 
journalism  —  one  with  computers,  and 
the  other  when  he  had  to  write  stories  on 
manual  Upewriters,  shoot  with  film  cam¬ 
eras,  and  layout  and  paste  the  paper  with 
proportion  w'heels  and  rubber  cement.  Last 
year  with  the  help  of  the  SPJ,  FAU  students 
published  the  final  summer  issue  without 
using  computers  (see  E^P,  October  2011). 
Grudo  w^as  editor-in-chief  of  the  paper, 
and  he  said  All  On  Paper  w'as  his  favorite 
of  Koretzky’s  projects.  “It  was  a  memorable 
three  weeks,  and  it  is  something  that  has 
stayed  with  me.” 

The  students  came  out  of  it  energized,” 
Koretzky  said.  They  loved  hanging  out  to¬ 
gether  and  assembling  the  paper.  By  w'ork- 
ing  in  the  newsroom,  they  realized  it  makes 
the  journalism  better.” 

Koretzky’s  philosophy  behind  running 
these  “twisted”  educational  programs  is 
that  they  teach  college  students  to  take 
risks  and  to  not  be  afraid.  “My  philosophy 
is  try,  fail,  tr\’  again,  and  fail  harder.” 

Despite  w'hat  critics  consider  to  be  a 
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radical  approach  to  teaching  journalism, 
Koretzky  said  that  for  him  it’s  all  worth  it 
when  the  students  “get  it.” 

Grudo,  who  has  participated  in  all  of 
Koretzky’s  programs,  considers  himself  one 
of  the  students  w'ho  get  it.  The  26-year-old 
was  offered  a  job  as  breaking  news  editor 
of  The  Jerusalem  Post  in  Tel  Aviv,  but  he 
accepted  another  offer  instead  —  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  South  Florida  Gay  News. 
Grudo,  who  is  not  gay  but  is  Israeli,  said 
he  asked  himself,  “Do  I  go  to  Israel  where 
my  family  is  and  work  for  a  paper  that  is 
already  laid  out  and  has  rules,  or  do  I  stay 
at  a  growing  new^spaper  with  an  unknowm 
future  w'hile  plowing  ahead  and  inventing 
tomorrow?” 

When  asked  where  he  wants  to  be  in  a 
year,  Grudo  said,  “I  don’t  know  w'here  I 
want  to  be,  and  that’s  OK.”  He  learned  that 
from  the  Journoterrorist.  ■ 
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What  publishers 
need  to  know 
about  digital 

editions  By  Nu  Yang 

Digital  editions  have  emerged  as 
a  key  strategy  among  newspa¬ 
pers  seeking  to  distribute  content 
across  new  platforms  and  sell 
more  advertising.  While  some  publishers  opt  for 
bundling  the  electronic  product  with  print  sub¬ 
scriptions,  others  are  treating  the  two  mediums  as 
separate  products  —  and  reaping  the  advertising 
results.  Market  size,  audience  profile,  content  type, 
and  overall  digital  strategy  are  all  factors  in  play 
when  building  a  digital  edition. 

“As  newspapers  add  platforms,  many  are  either 
changing  their  limited-access  strategies  or  rethink¬ 
ing  how  their  strategies  apply  to  an  app,”  said 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  vice  president 
of  audience  development  John  Murray  in  the 
NAA/ABC  subcommittee’s  2011  guide  to  U.S. 
newspaper  digital  editions.  “It’s  the  topic  of  the 
day,  especially  coupled  with  revenue  demands  as 
newspapers  acknowiedge  the  fact  that  the  business 
model  is  changing.” 

The  business  model  will  continue  to  evolve  as  the 
industry  collectively  navigates  the  challenges  of  a 
digital  world,  but  what  publishers  can  do  now  is 
establish  a  digital  strategv',  select  the  right  digital 
edition  provider  as  a  partner,  and  move  forward  as 
innovative  players. 
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When  the^r/f/nto  Journal-Con¬ 
stitution  reduced  its  circula¬ 
tion  area  a  few  years  ago,  the  newspa¬ 
per  sought  an  alternative  method  to 
delix  er  its  product  to  longtime  print 
customers  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  loss.  The  answer  was  a  digital 
edition. 

The  push  didn’t  come  from  the 
digital  side,”  said  A/C  senior  director 
of  digital  products  Nunzio  Michael 
Lupo.  “It  was  coming  from  the  circu¬ 
lation  people.  They  led  the  interest 
in  it." 

AJC  selected  Olive  Software  in  early 
2008  as  its  digital  edition  proxider. 
Olive  xxas  founded  in  2000  and  is 
based  in  Aurora,  Colo.  The  company 
currently  xx  orks  xxith  more  than  250 
publishers  xvorldxxide. 

According  to  Olive  sales  director 
John  Mahoney,  the  company  helps 
publishers  distribute  content  on  a 
number  of  platforms,  including  a  na- 
tixe  iPad  app,  an  Android  xiexver,  and 
e-readeis  sucb  as  Barnes  &  Noble’s 
Nook  and  Amazon’s  Kindle. 

The  circulation  staff  xvere  not  the 
only  ones  pleased  xxith  the  nexv  plat¬ 
form.  “Many  print  readers  xxere  look¬ 
ing  for  a  xvay  to  graduate  and  move 
on,”  Lupo  said. 

AJC  offers  a  digital/print  bundle: 
Dail>-  subscribers  can  receive  the  A/C 
iPad  app  and  access  to  the  electronic 
edition  included  as  part  of  their  home- 
delixerx-  subscription.  The  iPad  app 
alloxx's  readers  to  touch,  sxxipe,  and 
search  nexvs,  as  xx'ell  as  tap  into  photo 
and  xideo  galleries.  The  app  also 
includes  a  replica  of  the  daily  printed 
nexvspaper. 

The  stand-alone  e-edition  is  a  digital 
replica  of  the  daily  paper  and  lets 
readers  turn  each  page,  similar  to 
the  printed  product.  It  also  houses  a 
21-day  archive.  According  to  Lupo,  a 
digital-onlj’  section  filled  xxith  classic 
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AJC  articles  and  photos  has  been  pop¬ 
ular  among  readers.  The  replica  offers 
breaking  nexx's  by  proxiding  lix'e  links 
on  the  left  column  that  direct  readers 
to  the  paper’s  xx^ebsite,  ajc.com. 

The  e-edition  is  like  the  little  digital 
product  that  could,”  Lupo  said.  “It 
only  became  a  sale  product  last  De¬ 
cember,  and  it’s  performing  ver>’  well.” 

Founded  in  2008,  Toronto- 
based  Uberflip  (formerly  knoxxm  as 
Mygazines)  rebranded  earlier  this  year 
to  expand  from  magazines  to  other 
publications.  The  combined  company 
noxv  xvorks  xxith  100  magazine  and 
nexvspaper  clients,  primarily  in  the 


“Visitors  and  subscribers 
are  spending  25  to  30 
minutes  looking  at  our 
publications.  That’s  a  lot 
of  time  in  the  Web  world.’ 

—  John  Mahoney 
Olive  sales  director 


editorandpublisher.com 


U.S.,  including  Thomson  Reuters. 
(Disclosure:  E&P  is  an  Uberflip 
client.) 

Uberflip  starts  with  basic  PDFs  and 
uses  them  to  create  customizable 
Web  apps  that  can  be  viewed  on  tab¬ 
lets  and  other  devices.  Each  page  is 
built  with  Flash  and  HTML5.  Videos 
and  animations  are  easily  embedded, 
and  internal  and  external  links  create 
an  interactive  experience. 

Uberflip’s  mobile  features  are 
delivered  through  a  Web  page  built 
on  HTML5,  and  readers  can  use 
onscreen  controls  to  swipe  pages  and 
navigate  page  links  similar  to  many 
native  apps. 

“Publishers  are  usually  tiying  to 
decide  between  going  with  native 
or  Web  apps,”  said  Neil  Bhapkar, 
Uberflip’s  director  of  marketing.  “A 
pro  with  a  Web  app  is  the  cost  sav¬ 
ings.  With  native  apps,  they  need  to 
be  maintained,  and  we  remind  (our 
clients)  that  there’s  marketing  and 
advertising  costs  needed  to  make 
them  stand  out.  With  a  Web  app, 
there’s  much  more  control.” 

Bhapkar  added  that  Uberflip  also 
builds  native  apps  for  clients  who 
decide  to  take  this  approach. 

Texterity  is  another  provider  that 
works  with  both  digital  editions  and 
native  apps.  In  March,  Texterity  was 
acquired  by  CMS  provider  Godengo. 
Texterity  w  as  founded  in  1991  and 
is  based  in  Southborough,  Mass. 
Combined  with  Godengo,  the  new 
company  serves  500  publishers  and 
1,200  titles. 

Godengo+Texterity  president 
Carl  Scholz  said  the  merger  was  a 
way  to  expand  digital  services.  The 
company  started  building  a  mobile 
presence  about  four  years  ago  by 
exploring  early  native  apps  on  An¬ 
droid  and  Apple  devices,  allowing 
publications  to  “adapt  to  different 
screen  sizes  and  to  jump  on  any 
platform  and  browser.” 


>  Uberflip  software 


“With  native  apps,  they  need  to  be 
maintained,  and  we  remind  (our 
clients)  that  there’s  marketing  and 
advertising  costs  needed  to  make 
them  stand  out.  With  a  Web  app, 
there’s  much  more  control.” 

i 

I 
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I  —  Neil  Bhapkar 
Uberflip  marketing 
director 
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[T'V  igital  editions  allow  stories  to 

come  to  life,  from  a  \ideo  embed¬ 
ded  in  an  article  to  a  hot  link  that 
takes  a  reader  from  a  page  directh’  to 
an  advertiser's  website. 

Inve^stors  Bu)<ine.s.s  Daily  launched  e- 
IBD  in  2003  \Nith  Olive  Software.  The 
publication  is  based  in  Los  Angeles 
with  a  combined  Monday  to  Friday 
distribution  of  130,578. 

“We  have  a  huge  branded  value,  and 
we  wanted  to  maintain  our  profes¬ 
sional  presence  and  integrate  with 
(our  website),”  said  Harlan  Ratzky, 
\ice  president  and  director  of  inves- 
tors.com. 

With  e-IBD,  stock  information  is 
integrated  into  each  stoiy.  "There  is  a 
ticker  s>Tnbol,  where  with  one  click, 
a  quote  or  chart  pops  out,”  Ratzkj' 
said.  “You  can  check  stock  ratings, 
tap  into  a  website,  and  not  leave  the 
digital  edition.  It  makes  the  data  more 
actionable.” 

Ratzk>-  said  he  has  seen  a  growth  in 
customer  engagement  with  the  digital 
edition.  “They  like  how  it’s  integrated 
with  the  website  and  how  it’s  not  just 
a  static  article  or  stock  table.” 

That  paper  is  also  working  to  define 
the  various  kinds  of  reading  e.xpe- 
riences.  “There  are  two  dift'erent 
markets;  those  who  think  the  replica 
is  important  and  those  who  want  the 
Web  e.vperience,”  Ratzky  said.  “We 
need  to  pro\ide  for  both  markets,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  an  audience  for  both.” 

Ratzky  said  consumers  are  \iewing 
WD's  iPad  edition  for  an  average  of 
23  minutes,  indicating  a  high  level  of 
engagement. 

Issuu  is  another  digital-edition  pro- 
\ider  that  was  created  in  2007,  with 
offices  in  New  York  and  Copenhagen. 
According  to  Mik  Stroyberg,  director 
of  consumer  engagement  and  U.S. 
sales,  the  company  works  with  more 
than  4  million  publishers,  including 


t§)  issuu 
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“With  advertising  display 
ads,  they  only  click  for  30 
seconds  and  leave,  hut  if 
they  come  to  a  magazine  or 
a  catalog,  they  will  spend 
14  to  15  minutes  there.” 

—  Mik  Stroyberg 

Issuu  director  of  consumer  engagement  and  U.S.  sales 


Issuu  in  May.  The  New  York-ba.sed 
free  publication  covering  international 
arts  and  culture  can  be  found  in  22 
major  U.S.  markets.  It  has  a  U.S. 
circulation  of 160,000. 

“We’re  hea\aly  focused  on  our  digital 
edition,  and  we  w'anted  to  increase 
our  reach,”  said  Vice  head  of  social 
media  Ashish  Patel.  “In  our  short  run 
(with  Issuu),  we’ve  already  had  15,000 
reads,  and  we  anticipate  it  to  grow.” 

Patel  said  the  digital  edition  creates  a 
better  user  experience  than  a  straight 
PDF.  “You  can  use  the  mouse  as  your 
eyes.  Visually,  it’s  a  better  experience, 
and  there  is  added  value  with  the 
hyperlinks.” 

In  his  role,  Patel  said  he  sees  a  great 


The  New  York  Times,  and  averages 
around  20,000  new  uploads  per  day 
from  around  the  world. 

Stroyberg  said  Issuu’s  goal  is  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  “content  platform”  for  publish¬ 
ers.  “We  have  60  million  users  a 
month,”  he  said.  “If  a  publisher  w  ants 
to  widen  their  reach,  they  can  target  a 
certain  group  with  the  same  subject  or 
geographical  location.” 

Issuu  has  also  made  it  easy  for 
publishers  to  integrate  social  media 
in  their  digital  editions.  For  example, 
when  an  issue  or  stor\'  has  embedded 
Facebook  content,  a  reader  can  tap  it 
to  full  screen,  and  then  minimize  it,  so 
the  reader  never  leaves  the  site. 

Vice  magazine  started  working  with 
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opportunity  with  providing  content  and 
interacting  with  consumers  on  social 
media.  “Our  content  demographic  tar¬ 
gets  the  younger  side,  ages  18  to  34,”  he 
said.  “We’re  a  little  ahead  of  the  curve, 
so  it’s  not  a  difficult  application  ...  it’s  a 
natural  progression.” 

Engagement  also  rose  with  Pou'- 
erBlock  magazine,  another  Uberflip 
client.  Bhapkai  said  the  auto  magazine 
already  had  an  online  presence,  but  the 
publication  added  an  interactive  expe¬ 
rience  with  video  and  social  media. 

“The  subscription  base  grew,  because 
the  videos  went  viral,”  he  said.  “They 
were  able  to  gain  a  new  audience  and 
raise  awareness  of  the  brand.” 

He  added,  “Social  media  can  create  a 
dialogue.  The  feedback  is  really  quick 
and  after  looking  at  their  analytics,  it 
allows  publishers  to  quickly  adapt  a 
strategy.” 


When  it  comes  to  generat¬ 
ing  revenue  with  a  digital 
‘  edition,  Stroyberg  said,  “It  depends 
I  on  wbat  the  publisher  is  looking 
for.  Are  they  going  for  advertising 
)  or  subscription  revenue?  Newspa¬ 
pers  can  put  a  preview  to  a  certain 
page  and  then  have  (readers)  hit  a 
I  subscription  service,  or  catalogs  are 
I  selling  products,  or  magazines  can 
i  attract  advertisers  with  a  package.” 

Issuu  launched  an  advertising  tool 
I  called  Adpages  last  year.  Accord- 
I  ing  to  Issuu,  Adpages  does  not 
;  redirect  users  to  other  pages  but 
i  rather  opens  a  full-spread  digital 
!  publication  reader  with  the  cus- 
■  tomer’s  published  print  promotion 


displayed  in  an  easy-to-read  format. 
The  Adpages  tool  also  allows  users 
to  find  and  target  their  core  audi¬ 
ence  exclusively. 

“Those  who  read  digital  magazines 
are  twice  as  likely  to  use  more  time 
and  buy  twice  as  much,”  Stroyberg 
said.  “With  advertising  display  ads, 
they  only  click  for  30  seconds  and 
leave,  but  if  they  come  to  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  a  catalog,  they  will  spend  14 
to  15  minutes  there.” 

At  Olive,  Mahoney  said  when 
publishers  go  digital,  they  create 
“branches  of  trees  ...  they  can  move 
to  supplements,  inserts,  things  that 
sit  outside  the  paper.” 

With  such  a  broad  package  avail- 
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able  to  advertisers,  Mahoney  said  the 
digital  edition  creates  a  “nice  mar¬ 
riage”  between  products. 

Olive  offers  several  advertising  op¬ 
tions  with  its  digital  editions.  Print 
ads  can  be  hot  linked  to  the  advertiser 
website.  The  e-edition  has  sponsorship 
opportunities  within  and  around  the 
landing  page.  The  ad  positions  can  be 
rotated  and  changed  according  to  the 
advertiser's  needs.  App  sponsorship  is 
another  method. 

“Visitors  and  subscribers  are  spend¬ 
ing  25  to  30  minutes  looking  at  our 
publications.  That’s  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
Web  world,”  Mahoney  said. 

Lupo  said  the  A/Cs  digital  edition 
has  been  “revenue  pKjsitive.” 

“We’re  recei\ing  revenue  from  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  we’re  able  to  sell  ads 
for  the  e-edition,”  he  said.  “Something 
we’re  looking  at  is  selling  two  or  three 
full  double-truck  ads  that  are  not  in 
print,  but  on  the  e-edition.” 

Ratzky  said  IBD  realized  that  repur¬ 
posing  print  ads  was  not  the  way  to 
maximize  advertising  opportunities. 
The  paper  now  rolls  out  more  features 
and  full-page  ads  with  the  digital  edi¬ 
tion.  He  also  said  IBD  “got  out  there 
early”  and  charged  for  its  content  right 
aw'ay. 

“We  recognized  the  value  of  our 
digital  edition,”  he  said.  “We  found 
that  readers  wanted  both  print  and 
digital.  (For  them),  it’s  not  a  disposal 
publication.” 

Scholz  said  he  encouraged  publishers 
to  sell  the  website  differently  and  to 
get  sponsorships  for  digital  editions. 
He  said  when  a  couple  of  Texterit>’ 
customers  learned  about  the  merger, 
they  came  on  board  because  they 
w  anted  to  improve  their  website. 

“They  found  new'  advertising  oppor¬ 
tunities  on  the  Web.  For  example,  our 
regional  magazines  created  a  local 
calendar  with  events  that  had  active 
links  to  advertisers.” 


Godengo + texterity 


*  Texterity  software 


“It  takes  something  that 
used  to  look  horing  and 
brings  it  to  life  ” 

—  Carl  Scholz 
Godengo+Texterity  president 


love  it.  It  takes  something  that  used  to 
look  boring  and  brings  it  to  life.” 

Scholz  said  publishers  mistakenly 
tend  to  focus  merely  on  getting  their 
content  to  digital,  rather  than  increas¬ 
ing  the  value  of,  and  demand  for, 
digital  advertising.  ‘There’s  no  great 
solution  out  there  yet.  That’s  the  next 
big  thing  to  conquer  —  how  to  get 
print  money  into  digital  with  the  same 
value.” 

“Publishers  need  to  ask  themselves, 
‘what  is  the  best  way  to  distribute  and 
on  what  platform?’”  Mahoney  said. 
“Replicas  have  a  good  shelf  life,  but  the 
next  thing  is  something  more  tangible 
that  can  provide  a  customized  tem¬ 
plate  with  customized  content.” 

Lupo  said  a  trend  he  sees  is  the  pay¬ 
ing  customer  vs.  the  free  customer.  “It 
makes  sense  to  serve  those  two  groups 
of  customers  separately ...  they  are  two 
different  lines  of  business.” 

Ratzky  encouraged  other  publishers 


As  print  expands  into  digital, 
those  w'ho  prov'ide  the  services 
and  those  who  use  them  each  predict 
different  trends  and  informative  ways 
publishers  can  adapt. 

“Focus  on  tablets,”  Bhapkar  said. 
“Make  sure  content  is  available  on  all 
operating  devices.” 

Stroyberg  said,  “Apps  are  getting  old 
when  it  comes  to  publishing.  Don’t  rely 
on  apps;  instead  use  HTML5.” 

He  advised  publishers  to  make  adver¬ 
tisers  pay  for  their  digital  experience. 
“Look  away  from  the  subscription 
model.  There  is  no  more  brand  loyalty, 
because  there  are  so  many  brands 
now.  Instead  focus  on  the  advertiser, 
and  bring  them  on  board  so  they  can 
connect  to  the  right  audience.” 

HTML5  has  another  believer  in 
Texterity’s  Scholz.  “It  means  the  very 
smart  version  of  your  browser.  It’s  tied 
into  a  responsive  design  element,  no 
matter  what  the  device  is  ...  publishers 
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to  think  beyond  replicating  the  print  product  with  the 
digital  edition.  ‘"IBD  is  not  morphing  print.  We’re  build¬ 
ing  on  top  of  it,”  he  said.  “We’re  making  our  information 
accessible  anytime,  anywhere,  on  demand.” 

He  also  advised  publishers  to  not  look  at  their  digital 
edition  as  a  “defensive  mechanism,  where  it’s  just  thrown 
up  (on  the  Web). 

‘They  need  to  look  at  it  as  an  opportunity,”  he  said,  “as  a 
long-term  sustainable  profitable  business  model  that  can 
benefit  subscribers  and  advertisers.”  ■ 


Dos  and  Don’ts  of  Developing 
Your  Digital  Platform 

The  ABC  has  come  a  long  way  in  counting 
digital  products  in  audited  circulation  figures, 
but  publishers  must  know  the  rules  before 
they  start  playing  the  game. 

►  DO 


^  Research  your  options  if  you're  considering  an 
outside  vendor  to  help  track  digital  subscriptions 
and  usage. 

^  Be  creative  and  take  advantage  of  new 
technologies  when  developing  your  digital 
program. 

^  Include  additional  content  -  hyperlinks,  video, 
audio,  and  updated  news  stories  -  in  your  replica 
or  non-replica  digital  editions. 

y  Keep  appropriate  documentation  to  verify  that 
the  subscriber  paid  an  incremental  price  or 
registered,  activated,  and  accessed  the  digital 
edition. 


^  Imply  that  any  part  of  your  digital  package  is  free 
with  phrases  such  as  "no  additional  cost"  or  “no 
extra  charge." 

y  Serve  back  copies  with  the  intent  to  count 
them  as  paid  or  verified  circulation. 

^  Charge  a  one-time  fee  for  an  app  and  expect  it  to 
qualify  as  paid  circulation. 

^  Offer  other  goods  or  services  to  encourage 
subscribers  to  access  your  digital  edition  that's 
part  of  a  flat -price  bundled  subscription. 

^  Try  to  count  a  free  public-access  website  as  a 
digital  edition. 

>  Limit  your  newspaper.  The  rules  for  digital 
editions  allow  some  flexibility  when  creating  an 
innovative  new  product. 


Source:  NAA  'ABC  Circulation  Subcorrrmittee  s  Guide  to  U.S.  Newspaper 
Digital  Editions  2011 
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With  print  advertising  revenue  continuing  its  steep  decline 
across  the  newspaper  industry,  publishers  are  relying  on 
digital  products  to  help  pick  up  the  slack.  But  since  print 
dollars  are  still  only  translating  to  digital  dimes,  publishers  need  all  the 
help  they  can  get  when  it  comes  to  building,  selling,  and  placing  ads  that  deliver  and  keep 
clients  coming  back.  For  many  papers,  the  solution  has  been  to  partner  with  ad  networks 
that  help  place  ads  —  in  print  and  online  —  that  publishers  wouldn’t  have  otherwise  been 
able  to  fill.  The  result  is  a  more  reliable  cash  flow  for  publishers  and  increased  confidence 
in  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium  for  marketers. 


“Publishers  and 
advertisers  can 
track  clicks, 
impressions,  sign¬ 
ups,  and  purchases 
—  data  that  reveal 
which  online 
publications  are 
delivering  the 
best  value.” 


-  Rafael  Cosentino 
Senior  vice  president  of  business  devel¬ 
opment  at  Adblade 


Take  the  wheel 

Rafael  Cosentino,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  business  development  at 
Adblade,  offered  poignant  insight 
to  newspaper  publishers:  WTien  it 
comes  to  the  Web,  the  advertiser  is  in 
the  driver’s  seat. 

‘This  is  all  about  the  advertiser,” 
Cosentino  said.  “And  it’s  about  add¬ 
ing  value.  Advertisers  don’t  care 
about  where  they’re  advertising.  In 
this  realm,  they’re  not  loyal.  What 
they  care  about,  understandably,  is 
getting  a  return  on  investment  and 
being  able  to  measure  which  points 
of  distribution  are  going  to  drive  their 
business  forward.” 

Online,  newspapers’  competition 
for  advertising  share  is  exponentially 
greater  —  by  sheer  volume  of  Web 
publishers  —  and  online  advertising, 
in  general,  continues  to  be  challenged 
in  some  significant  ways. 

“No  matter  what  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  you  encounter  online,  it’s  always 
perceived  as  an  interruption.  A  ban¬ 
ner,  a  kick-over,  it’s  always  something 
that  you  immediately  look  for  a  way 
to  close.  The  reader  looks  for  the  X  to 
close  it.  With  print,  we’re  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  same  thing.  Turning  the 
pages  in  a  magazine,  and  encounter¬ 
ing  the  ads  becomes  a  sequential  part 
of  the  overall  reading  experience,” 
Cosentino  said. 

Banner  ads  and  right-rail  ad  place¬ 
ments  have  become  so  commonplace 
on  the  Web  that  readers  have  growm 
adept  at  ignoring  them  based  simply 
on  placement. 


“There’s  no  ROI  for  the  advertiser 
on  the  right  rail,”  Cosentino  said. 
“That’s  why  the  majority  of  Adblade’s 
business  is  within  the  article  or  be¬ 
low.  That’s  where  people  look;  that’s 
where  people  are  engaged.  That’s 
where  people  respond.” 

Through  its  OptiServe  platform, 
Adblade  has  created  a  way  to  consis¬ 
tently  maximize  advertisers’  return 
on  investment.  Adblade  lists  Hearst 
Corp.,  The  Washington  Times,  USA 
Today,  and  others  among  its  clients. 

“We  were  able  to  create  this  whole 
new  revenue  source  for  publishers. 
We  weren’t  displacing  or  cannibaliz¬ 
ing  any  existing  inventory  or  revenue. 
We’ve  actually  created  a  new  space 
in  the  article  —  or  after  the  article, 
whatever  the  case  may  be  —  and  pub¬ 
lishers  can  even  sell  into  that  space,” 
Cosentino  said. 

A  cooperative  approach 

Print  publishers  had  their  world 
turned  upside  dovm  when  centu¬ 
ries  of  print  workflow  gave  way  to 
digital  media  and  content  made  up 
of  ones  and  zeros  instead  of  sheets  of 
film  and  engraved  c\'linders.  Digital 
workflow^  left  newspapers  scrambling 
to  standardize  ways  of  creating  and 
disseminating  content  that  suddenly 
was  no  longer  tactile  until  printed  as 
a  final  product. 

So,  publishers  and  advertisers  con¬ 
vened  at  industry  events  to  determine 
how  to  move  forward.  Out  of  those 
discussions  blossomed  the  idea  of 
third-paity'  assistance  to  digitize  ads, 
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“When  a  user 
is  on  your  site 
and  generating 
ad  irnpressions, 
if  you  don’t  put 
something  there, 
you’ve  iost 
the  revenue 
opportunity ... 
It’s  a  perishable 
commodity.” 
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proof  ads,  communicate  about  ads, 
and  distribute  them  across  publica¬ 
tions  and  publishers.  Ad  networks 
were  bom  of  the  necessit\'  to  get  digi¬ 
tal  content  into  print,  which  ultimate¬ 
ly  paved  the  way  for  digital  content  to 
be  deployed  across  the  Web. 

The  idea  of  an  ad  network  is  that 
you  can  distribute  a  message,  in  a 
homogenous  fashion,  and  figure  out 
which  distribution  point  gets  you  the 
best  ROI,”  Cosentino  said. 

ROI  is  where  digital  media  excels 
over  its  print  counterparts.  While 
there  are  certainly  ways  to  track  the 
effectiveness  of  print  advertising, 
the  process  is  exponentially  easier 
with  digital. 

“We’re  looking  at  a  whole  new'  animal 
here,  because  you  really  can  figure  out 
which  points  of  distribution  work  the 
best,”  Cosentino  said.  “Publishers  and 
advertisers  can  track  clicks,  impres¬ 
sions,  sign-ups,  and  purchases  —  data 
that  reveal  w'hich  online  publications 
are  delivering  the  best  value.” 

While  industry'  pundits  still  lament 
the  low  value  of  online  advertising, 
Cosentino  said  he  sees  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  picture. 

“For  some  of  these  publishers,  it’s 
an  entirely  new'  revenue  stream,” 
he  said.  “Depending  on  their  profit, 


we  have  publishers  we  send  $8,000 
checks  to,  and  publishers  that  we  send 
$400,000  every  month.” 

Misconceptions  about  online  ad  net¬ 
works  abound,  and  no  one  knows  this 
better  than  Jonathan  Bellack,  Google’s 
director  of  product  management 
for  publisher  ad  platforms, 
w'ho  spoke  w'ith  E^P  about 
the  dated  perceptions  of 
Google’s  AdSense. 

“(Google  AdSense)  started  as  an 
ad  network  that  focused  on  a  couple 
of  things,”  Bellack  said.  “It  focused  on 
contextual  targeting,  based  on  analyz¬ 
ing  the  content  of  a  page.  Advertisers 
wanted  to  display  against  specific 
kej'words.  Originally,  it  was  focused 
on  text  formats,  which  are  mostly  text 
ad  units  —  a  lot  like  what  you  see  on 
search  sites.” 

During  the  past  few  years,  Gkjogle 
AdSense  has  evolved  to  more  fre¬ 
quently  deliver  display  ads  and  is  now 
part  of  Google’s  broader  value  propo¬ 
sition  known  as  the  Google  Display 
Network. 

What  has  not  changed,  however,  is 
Google’s  understanding  that  publish¬ 
ers  have  a  brand  to  protect,  and  that 
they’re  not  inherently  inclined  to  just 
open  up  their  Web  properties  to  just 
anyone.  AdSense  enables  publishers 


im^ 

-  Jonathan  Bellack 
Google’s  director  of  product 
management  for  publisher  ad 
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“What  our  software  does  is 
help  them  increase  ad  revenue. 
We  have  some  markets  where 
they  have  seen  a  20-  to  30-per- 
cent  increase  in  ad  revenue 
because  of  self-serve.” 

-  Brian  Gorman 

Wave2’s  vice  president  of  saies 


to  block  domains,  approve  or  reject 
ads,  and  block  “sensitive  categories,” 
according  to  Bellack. 

"Google  also  operates  Doubleclick 
for  Publishers  (DFP),  which  is  an  ad 
server  for  publishers  that  have  their 
own  of>erations,  and  are  directly  sell¬ 
ing  ads  and  making  decisions  about 
who  to  work  with,”  Bellack  said. 

Publishers  deploying  Doubleclick 
and  AdSense  are  able  to  leverage  “dy¬ 
namic  allocation,”  allowing  AdSense 
to  backfill  impressions  that  are  not 
otherwise  sold  out  by  the  publisher. 
This  is  vital  for  publishers  seeking 
to  maximize  ad  dollars  that  come  in 
through  their  digital  properties. 

“In  a  newspaper  and  magazine  world 
...  if  you  sell  more  ads,  you  add  more 
pages.  If  you  sell  fewer  ads,  you  cut 
pages.  So  the  inventoiy  e.xists  based  on 
what  you  sell,”  Bellack  said.  “Online, 
you  have  this  unique  challenge.  When 
a  user  is  on  your  site  and  generating 
ad  impressions,  if  you  don’t  put  some¬ 
thing  there,  you’ve  lost  the  revenue 
opportunitv' ...  It’s  a  perishable  com- 
moditv’,  and  publishers  just  don’t  sell 
evervthing  out  themselves. 

“The  other  big  trend  here  is  the  idea 
of  exchanges,”  Bellack  said.  “Instead 
of  just  working  with  one  intermediary 
—  and  hoping  I  got  a  fair  deal  —  I’m 


going  to  have  these  networks  compete 
against  each  other,  based  on  what 
they  think  my  inventory'  is  worth.  And 
that’s  going  to  help  e.xpose  the  best 
possible  value.” 

Help  yourself 

Adblade  and  other  developers  have 
embraced  a  self-serve  advertising 
model,  as  well,  allowing  online  ac¬ 
cess  to  advertisers  to  create,  proof, 
approve,  and  launch  an  ad  without 
any  hands-on  interv’ention  from  the 
publisher. 

Wave2  Media  Solutions  is  a  big 
player  in  self-serv'e  display  advertis¬ 
ing  solutions,  though  Brian  Gorman, 
Wave2’s  vice  president  of  sales,  was 
quick  to  note  that  the  Wave2  platform 
may  be  used  to  publish  any  kind  of 
content  —  advertising  or  otherwise. 

Founded  in  Europe,  the  developer 
made  quick  inroads  in  the  North 
American  market  and  now  boasts  200 
U.S.  w'ebsites  that  are  complemented 
by  Wave2  AdPortal  technology. 

“Five  years  ago,  self-serve  advertis¬ 
ing  was  mainly  available  for  clas¬ 
sified,  private-party  ads,  and  real 
estate,”  Gorman  said.  “The  private- 
party  classified  systems  were  bolted 
to  the  publishing  system,  but  the 
functionalitj'  for  the  Web  was  limited. 


So  we  saw  an  opportunity.” 

Gorman  named  off  a  notew'orthy 
list  of  early  adopters,  including  The 
Boston  Globe,  The  Virginian-Pilot  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  The  New  York  Times'  re¬ 
gional  group,  Houston  Chronicle,  and 
The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register. 

A  subscription  model  enables  pub¬ 
lishers  to  have  a  fixed  monthly  cost, 
which  Gorman  said  could  range  from 
$500  to  $1,000  per  month. 

As  with  all  other  aspects  of  publish¬ 
ing,  in  the  realm  of  self-serve  adver¬ 
tising,  context  matters.  Gorman  said 
the  self-serve  model  is  best  suited 
to  certain  categories  of  newspaper 
advertising  such  as  real  estate  and 
obituaries. 

“With  obituaries,  we’re  talking  about 
an  existing  revenue  stream  that  has 
stayed  consistent.  What  our  software 
does  is  help  them  increase  ad  rev¬ 
enue.  We  have  some  markets  where 
they  have  seen  a  20-  to  30-percent 
increase  in  ad  revenue  because  of 
self-serve,”  Gorman  said.  “Funeral 
directors,  rather  than  sending  emails 
and  faxes,  or  making  phone  calls 
to  the  newspapers,  can  create  the 
obituaries,  get  a  proof  on-screen,  and 
before  it’s  published,  know  exactly 
what  that  obituary  will  cost,  and  can 
communicate  that  to  the  family.  In 
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this  way,  self-senice  has  greatly  improved  customer 
service  from  publisher  to  advertiser,  from  advertiser  to 
consumer.” 


Gold  rush 

Newspapers  are  still  generating  the  majority  of  their  ad 
revenue  through  direct  sales,  according  to  Google’s  Bel- 
lack.  Ad  networks  are  an  excellent  way  to  supplement 
those  revenues,  but  leveraging  them  will  introduce  a  new 
challenge  —  one  of  channel  management  —  that  is  worth 
tackling  head-on. 

“Don’t  sell  yourself  short,”  Bellack  said.  “You  don’t  want 
to  undercut  important  relationships  you  have  already,  but 
you  don’t  want  to  lose  new  opportunities.  So  publishers 
are  trying  to  solve  that  in  various  ways.” 

But  many  publishers  are  frustrated  by  the  sheer  volume 
of  companies  that  have  sprung  up  to  address  this  problem 
—  all  of  which  make  big  promises  but  don’t  necessarily 
have  a  long  track  record  of  working  with  newspapers. 

“Every  day,  I  receive  an  email  from  some  network  that 
is  going  to  help  me  sell  more  video,  sell  more  stories,  sell 
more  ads,”  said  Rich  Medeiros,  director  of  advertising  at 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
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“What  we’ve  done  is  use  the 
back-end  tools  to  test  and 
measure  ad  placements,  and  it’s 
helped  us  with  the  overall  yield 
of  the  website  and  allowed  us 
the  ability  to  serve  advertising- 
related  content  that’s  going  to 
have  the  highest  yield.” 

-  Rich  Medeiros, 

Director  of  advertising  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


Take  a  look  at  the  number  of  devel¬ 
opers  that  have  created  network  and 
software  solutions  that  bridge  the 
advertiser-publisher  relationship,  and 
it  quickly  becomes  apparent  that  this 
is  fertile  ground.  There’s  a  legitimate 
value  proposition,  and  there’s  money 
to  be  made. 

Adblade  is  a  network  partner  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  “It  re¬ 
ally  has  helped  us  increase  revenue 
from  non-standard  placements,  such 
as  below  articles,”  Medeiros  said. 
“That  was  a  revenue  channel  that  we, 
frankly,  hadn’t  explored.  What  we’ve 
done  is  use  the  back-end  tools  to  test 
and  measure  ad  placements,  and  it’s 
helped  us  with  the  overall  yield  of  the 
website  and  allowed  us  the  ability 
to  serve  advertising-related  content 
that’s  going  to  have  the  highest  yield.” 

Publishers  are  not  the  only  ones 
seeking  guidance  in  navigating  the 
digital  content  space.  Advertisers  — 
especially  smaller,  local  businesses  — 
often  turn  to  the  newspaper  to  be  the 
expert  on  w'hat  type  of  ad  is  going  to 
move  the  needle. 

“The  questions  I  often  hear  are: 
‘What  is  the  optimal  ad  placement  on 
a  page?  And  what  does  it  look  like? 


Line  ads?  Video?’  I’m  not  sure  that 
w'e  know,”  Medeiros  said.  “But  one 
thing  I  do  know:  If  we  have  a  disci¬ 
plined  process  to  test  and  mea¬ 
sure  all  of  the  interactions  that 
consumers  have  —  with 
our  content  and  the 
advertising  —  I  know 
that  we’ll  begin  to  develop 
a  very  good  understanding  of  the 
optimal  page.” 

According  to  Google’s  white  paper 
“Display  Business  Trends  Publisher 
Edition:  What’s  Trending  in  Display 
for  Publishers?”  content  monetiza¬ 
tion  is  “one  of  the  fastest-growing 
segments  in  advertising.  Publisher 
video  impressions  grew  nearly  70 
percent  in  the  second  half  of  2011 
across  the  DFP  Video  platform.” 

“A  publisher  gave  me  this  (quote) 
a  few'  years  ago,  and  it  was  so  good, 

I  use  it  a  lot.  He  said,  ‘Without  the 
data  or  the  analysis,  publishers  ... 
know  there’s  gold  buried  on  their 
land,  but  they  don’t  know  where,’” 
Bellack  said.  “So,  publisher  edu¬ 
cation  and  tools  that  enable  them 
to  understand  their  inventory  are 
important.”  ■ 
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Consistent 

Quality 

Newsprinters,  the  UK  printing  arm  of  News 
Inti.,  is  pioneering  new  quality  consistency 
standards  with  QuadTech’s  AccuCam.  The 

state-of-the-art  Knowsley  site  in  Liverpool, 
England,  covers  34  acres,  with  enough  print  capacity  to 
produce  430,000  120-page  tabloid  newspapers  every 
hour.  The  AccuCam  systems  will  be  installed  on  25  tow'ers 
of  the  plant’s  five  manroland  COLORMAN  XXL  presses. 
The  decision  to  select  the  QuadTech  Color  Control 
and  Web  Inspection  System  with  AccuCam  was  made 
following  a  tw  o-year  trial,  which  resulted  in  significant 
improvements  in  quality  consistency  and  productivity'.  In 
addition  to  advanced  image-based  color  control,  the  sys¬ 
tem  provides  reliable  warnings  of  many  common  printing 
faults  such  as  catch  up  (scumming),  creasing,  transposed 
plates,  and  tramlines.  The  research  and  development  ef¬ 
forts  at  Knowsley  also  resulted  in  a  new  AccuCam  water 
control  capability',  in  which  the  system  monitors  and  con¬ 
trols  press  damping  levels.  ‘This  investment  will  provide 
us  with  cost  savings  and  improve  already  award-winning 
print  quality,”  said  group  managing  director  Brian  Mc¬ 
Gee.  “It  reinforces  our  commitment  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
game  with  regard  to  printing  technology',  as  w'e  do  with 
all  aspects  of  manufacturing  e.xcellence.” 

The  AccuCam  system  provides  fully  automatic  closed- 
loop  color  control  by  controlling  the  ink-key  settings.  An 
image-based  system,  AccuCam  uses  pre-press  image  files 
to  create  L*a*b*  target  aim  point  values.  Its  six-channel 
spectral  sensor  measures  the  printed  web  and  calculates 
the  L*a*b*  values  of  the  entire  image,  then  brings  the 
printed  image  to  the  specified  L*a*b*  target  values  and 
automatically  maintains  the  color  values  throughout 
the  production  run.  The  system  also  provides  advanced 
web  inspection  from  the  same  sensor,  ty'pically  detect¬ 
ing  defects  within  the  first  170  copies,  and  continuously 
throughout  the  print  run. 

‘The  installation  of  the  AccuCam  system  provides  total 
peace  of  mind  that  defects  can  be  eliminated  and  gives 
us  the  confidence  to  e.xceed  the  most  demanding  expec¬ 
tations,  including  on  high  quality  paper  grades,”  said 
Wayne  Thorpe,  quality'  and  training  manager  at  News- 
printers.  ‘This  helps  us  in  our  mission  to  be  recognized  as 
the  best  newspaper  printer  in  the  world.” 

The  Newsprinters  installation  will  begin  in  October,  and 
the  systems  will  be  fully  operational  by  January  2013.  The 
sale  follows  successfial  installations  of  AccuCam  in  Asia, 
Europe,  and  the  Americas,  including  Sankei  Shimbun 
Printing  Co.  (Osaka,  Japan),  Herold  Druck  und  Verlag 
AG  (Vienna,  Austria),  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  ■ 


production 

■  ■  ■ 


drupa  Show 
FoUow-Up 

Newspaper  and  commercial  printers  seeking 
better  ways  to  lower  costs  while  achievhng 
a  wider  gamut  of  color  reproduction  found 
answers  at  drupa  stand  3A50.  \^sual  Communication 
Technologies  from  the  Sakata  INX  Group  demonstrated 
ink  products  and  halftone  technologies  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  these  applications. 

"Higher  quality  inserts  as  well  as  overall  newspaper 
and  corhmercial  reproduction  are  imperative  for  print¬ 
ers  and  publishers  in  order  to  meet  client  demands  in 
today's  increasingly  competitive  global  marketplace.” 
said  Kuniyoshi  Horimoto  of  Sakata  INX.  "The  range  of 
substrates  including  newer  calendared  stocks  poses 
additional  challenges.  We  offer  options  that  address 
these  challenges  from  several  perspectives.  Together, 
they  can  significantly  impaet^esults." 

Leading  the  way  is  the  Luce  process  color  ink  system, 
which  is  ideal  for  newspaper  and  s^i-commercial 
print  applications.  "Visuals  are  brighter-witty  higher 
color  intensity  than  with  ordinary  inks.”  Horimoto 
said.  "This  results  from  a  wider  color  gamut,  which 
also  allows  Luce  inks  to  be  run  at  higher  densities 
with  reduced  dot  gain,  while  achieving  greater  color 
saturation.” 

Luce  users  can  expect  better  ink  mileage  as  well.  "The 
Luce  ink  system  is  designed  to  print  at  a  lower  film 
thickness  at  standard  densities.”  Horimoto  said.  “Con¬ 
sequently.  this  reduces  strike-through  on  newsprint 
substrates,  a  definite  plus  with  publishers  and  their 
advertising  clientele.” 

Although  many  items  factor  into  daily  expenses 
for  any  print  operation,  reduced  ink  consumption  in 
today's  tight  economy  adds  up  to  a  notable  plus  that 
goes  directly  to  the  bottom  line.  "The  higher  quality 
output  provided  by  Luce  inks'  wider  color  gamut  with 
more  vivhd.  saturated  color  is  sirre  to  please  all  parties 
involved.” 
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Call  for  Entries 


Enter  today  at 


Honoring  the  Medias  Best  Websites  and 
the  People  Who  Create  Them 


ate.  oel/ia  aC-C,e^ttecl  l/i  31  da^eaotteS 

l)€/l2)LZ^O  31,  20\2 

EPPYS^*^  Defined 

The  EPPY™  Awards,  presented  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  honor  the  best  media-affiliated  websites 
across  31  diverse  categories.  Now  in  its  17th  year,  this  international  contest  has  broadened  its 
scope  and  also  includes  categories  for  news  stories,  blogs,  videos,  webcasts,  advertising/market¬ 
ing,  photography  and  community  service. 


Entries  to  the  EPPY™  Awards  are  judged  by  a  panel  of  notable  figures  in 
the  media  industrychosen  by  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Enter  today  at  eppyawards.com 

For  more  information,  please  contact 

Martha  McIntosh  at  martha@editorandpublisher.com 
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Cate  Barron 

has  been 
named  editor 
of  the  The 
Patriot-News 
in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  She  has 
been  with 
the  paper  for  27  years,  most 
recently  as  executive  editor. 

She  replaces  David  Newhouse, 
who  joined  Advance  Digital,  the 
digital  arm  of  parent  company 
Advance  Publications.  Assistant 
managing  editor  Mike  Feeley 
will  become  managing  editor. 

Greg  Osberg 

has  stepped 
down  from 
his  position 
as  publisher 
and  chief 
executive 
officer  of 
the  Philadelphia  Media  Net¬ 
work,  parent  company  of  The 
Philadeiphia  Inquirer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  and  philly. 
com.  He  will  remain  with  PMN 
as  an  adviser  to  focus  on  digital 
strategies  and  advertising  sales. 
Chief  operating  officer  Bob  Hall 
has  been  named  as  his  succes¬ 
sor.  Hall  served  as  publisher 
and  chief  executive  officer  from 
1990  to  2003  and  returned  as 
chief  operating  officer  in  2010. 

Bradley 
Hamm  has 

been  selected 
as  the  next 
dean  of 
Northwest¬ 
ern  Univer¬ 
sity's  Mediil 
School  of  Journalism,  Integrated 
Marketing  Communications. 
Hamm  will  begin  his  new  role 
Sept.  1.  Previously,  he  served 


By  Nu  Yang 
people@editorandpublisher.com 


NewsPeople 


Don  Detore  has  been  named  executive  editor  of  The 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository,  cantonrep.com,  and  Gate- 
House  Ohio  Medi^Detore  has  served  as  sports  writer, 
sports  editor,  and  most  recently  as  managing  editor. 
He  joined  the  Repository  in  1985.  He  succeeds  Jeff 
Gauger.  Detore  had  served  as  interim  executive  editor 
since  Gauger's  departure. 


Larry  Kramer  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  USA  Today.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  long-term 
strategic  vision  of  USA  Today  across  all 
platforms.  Kramer  most  recently  serv  ed 
as  media  consultant  and  adjunct  profes¬ 
sor  of  media  management  at  SvTacuse 
University’s  Newhouse  School  of  Com¬ 
munications.  He  spent  tw'o  decades  as  a 
journalist  at  The  Washington  Post  and 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  where  he 
serv  ed  as  executive  editor  for  five  years. 

Michael  James  has  been  promoted  to 
executive  editor  at  The  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News.  He  was  previously  business  editor 
for  tbe  publication.  James  was  managing 
editor  of  The  Times-Record  in  Fayette, 
Ala.,  for  12  years  beginning  in  1985. 

He  joined  tbe  Tuscaloosa  News  as  city 
government  reporter  in  August  2001.  In 
March  2002,  James  was  named  assistant 
citv’  editor,  and  in  Januarv’  2004,  be  was 
promoted  to  business  editor. 

Four  veteran  news  service  executives 
have  been  named  regional  directors 
at  The  Associated  Press.  Dale  Leach, 
bureau  chief  for  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
Oklahoma,  becomes  regional  director 
-  central.  Leach  joined  the  AP  in  1981. 
Eva  Parziale,  bureau  chief  for  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  becomes  regional  direc¬ 
tor  -  east.  Before  becoming  bureau  chief, 
Parziale  was  director  of  AP  s  online  photo 
archive  and  commercial  sales,  where  she 
oversaw  the  global  launch  of  apimages. 
com.  She  joined  the  AP  in  1984.  Kevin 
Walsh,  regional  vice  president,  becomes 
regional  director  -  west.  Walsh  oversees 


AP’s  election  sales  and  marketing  to 
newspapers.  Michelle  Williams,  bureau 
chief  for  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  and  South  Carolina,  becomes  regional 
director  -  south.  Williams  was  named 
South  Atlantic  bureau  chief  in  2010.  Wil¬ 
liams  began  her  AP  career  in  1989- 

Richard  Clark  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  inside  sales  with  Northeast 
Tennessee  Media  Group.  He  previously 
served  as  operator  of  classified  develop¬ 
ment  for  15  years.  Northeast  Tennessee 
Media  Group  is  part  of  Sandusky  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  operates  12  news¬ 
paper  companies  located  in  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Utah,  and  radio 
clusters  in  Phoenix  and  Seattle. 

Times  Community  News,  a  collection 
of  subsidiarv’  regional  papers  owned 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  recently 
made  some  editorial  changes.  Alisha 
Gomez  Berman  has  been  named  interim 
city  editor  of  the  Laguna  Beach  (Calif.) 
Coastline  Pilot.  She  was  previously  a 
freelance  copy  editor  with  the  publication 
as  well  as  managing  editor  for  the  Orange 
County  Business  Journal.  Kelly  Parker 
has  been  promoted  to  Web  editor  of  the 
Coastline  Pilot.  Joanna  Clay  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  Web  editor  of  Times  Community 
News  -  south.  She  will  also  continue  in 
her  previous  position  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Coastline  Pilot 
covering  Laguna  Beach  and  local  news. 

Bob  Ashley  has  returned  as  editor  of 
The  Herald-Sun  (Durham,  N.C.).  Ashley 
previously  served  in  this  position  for  six 
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as  dean  of  Indiana  University  School  of 
Journalism  since  2005. 


Steve  Paterson  has 

been  named  publisher 
of  the  Community 
Newspaper  Division 
of  the  Bay  Area  News 
Group,  which  includes 
Silicon  Valley  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers. 
Most  recently,  he  was  publisher  of  The 
Port  Arthur  (Texas)  News.  He  has  also 
been  publisher  of  The  Edmond  (Okla.) 

Sun.  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Lapeer  Group  of  the  Journal  Register  Co., 
and  publisher  of  the  Mid-Valley  (Texas) 
Town  Crier,  a  Freedom  Communications 
publication. 

Gregory  Moore  (left), 
editor  of  the  The  Denver 
Post,  and  Thomas  L. 
Friedman  (below), 
foreign  affairs  col¬ 
umnist  for  The  New 
York  Times,  have  been 
elected  co-chairs  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Board. 
Both  have  served  on 
the  board  since  2004. 
They  replace  co-chairs 
Jim  Amoss.  editor  of 
The  Times-Picayune  in 
New  Orleans;  Kathleen 
Carroll,  executive  editor 
and  senior  vice  president  of  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press:  and  Ann  Marie  Lipinski. 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Foundation  for 
Journalism  at  Harvard.  Moore  has  been 
editor  of  the  Post  since  2002.  He  joined 
the  newspaper  after  16  years  at  The 
Boston  Globe.  Friedman  joined  the  Times 
in  1981.  He  became  the  paper's  foreign 
affairs  columnist  in  1995.  Friedman  was 
twice  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
International  Reporting  for  his  coverage 
of  the  Middle  East. 


years  before  leaving  in  2011.  He 
has  edited  papers  in  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  and  State  College,  Pa.,  and  has 
held  management  positions  at  T/ie 
Charlotte  Ob.seix'er  and  The  Ra¬ 
leigh  Time.H.  Ashley  replaces  Nancy 
Wykle,  who  joined  the  paper  in 
1999,  and  has  held  editing  roles  at 
the  paper  since  2001. 

Stephen  Engelberg  has  been 
elected  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board. 
Engelberg  has  been  managing 
editor  of  ProPublica  since  2008, 
overseeing  the  organization’s  day- 
to-day  editorial  operations,  long¬ 
term  projects,  and  Web  strategy. 
During  his  time  as  managing  editor, 
ProPublica  became  the  first  online 
new's  organization  to  wdn  a  Pulitzer 
Prize.  Previously,  he  w'orked  for 
The  Virginian-Pilot  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
The  Dallas  Morning  News,  The  New 
York  Times,  and  The  Oregonian  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

Dwight  Silverman  has  been  named 
social  media  manager  at  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  focusing  on  increas¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  digital  presence. 

He  was  previously  the  technology 
columnist  for  the  paper. 

Andrew  Julien  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant.  Julien  is  a  23-year  veteran 
of  the  Courant  newsroom  and  has 
served  as  the  paper’s  integrated 
media  editor  since  2010.  Julien  also 
was  part  of  the  Courant  reporting 
team  that  earned  the  1999  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Breaking  News.  He  also 
serv’ed  as  the  paper’s  metro  editor 
from  2006  to  2009.  Julien  succeeds 
Naedine  Hazell,  who  had  been  edi¬ 
tor  since  2009. 

John  Nagy  has  been  named  editor 
of  The  Pilot  in  Southern  Pines,  N.C. 
He  was  previously  director  of  digital 
new's  operations  at  News  ^  Record 
in  Greensboro,  N.C. 


Elaine  Lintecum  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  finance  and  chief 
financial  officer  with  The  Mc- 
Clatchy  Co.  Lintecum  has  serv'ed 
as  McClatchy’s  treasurer  since 
2002  and  spent  the  last  24  years 
in  McClatchy’s  corporate  finance 
department  holding  a  variety  of 
key  positions,  including  financial 
analyst,  investor  relations  manager, 
and  assistant  treasurer.  Lintecum 
replaces  Patrick  J.  Talamantes, 
who  is  now'  McClatchy’s  president 
and  chief  executive. 

Susanne  Reber  has  been  named 
senior  coordinating  editor  for 
multiplatform  projects  and  investi¬ 
gations  for  the  Center  for  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
She  joins  CIR  from  NPR,  where  she 
built  and  led  the  organization’s  first 
investigations  unit. 

Doug  Williamson  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Abilene  (Texas)  Re¬ 
porter-News.  Williamson  has  served 
in  a  variety  of  positions  at  the 
Reporter-News  since  1985,  includ¬ 
ing  managing  editor,  multimedia 
editor,  business  editor,  marketing 
director,  and  director  of  circulation 
sales  and  marketing.  Most  recently, 
Williamson  directed  specialty  pub¬ 
lications,  including  Aftf/crtc  Biz  (a 
monthly  business  journal),  several 
weekly  newspapers,  and  the  home 
and  real  estate  sections. 

MjTa  Cortado  has  been  named 
director  of  business  development 
with  Calkins  Media,  Inc.  She  will 
be  responsible  for  establishing  a 
company-wide  process  to  vet  and 
evaluate  vendors.  Cortado  began 
ber  career  at  J.P.  Morgan  in  2002. 

Dain  Sullivan  has  joined  the 
Wadena  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Journal  as 
editor.  He  most  recently  served  as  a 
reporter  with  The  Dickinson  (N.D.) 
Press. 
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The  Tampa  Tribune  has  announced 
a  trio  of  promotions  for  top  positions 
in  the  newspaper’s  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  departments.  Richard  Maas, 
the  paper’s  managing  editor  since 
2005,  has  been  named  executive 
editor.  He  has  been  with  the  Tribune 
for  12  years.  LeRoy  Emerson  will 
become  vice  president  of  advertising 
and  sales.  He  has  been  vice  president 
of  sales  development  and  training  for 
parent  company  Media  General.  Bob 
Geiger,  formerly  the  paper’s  vice 
president  of  advertising,  will  become 
general  manager  of  community  and 
niche  publications. 


Karole  Morgan-Prager,  McClatchy 
vice  president,  general  counsel,  and 
corporate  secretary',  will  assume  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibility  for  corporate 
development  activities.  Her  new 
title  will  be  vice  president,  corporate 
development,  general  counsel,  and 
secretary.  Morgan-Prager,  a  senior 
officer  since  1995,  has  worked  closely 
with  McClatchy ’s  digital  investments 
in  recent  years  in  addition  to  over¬ 
seeing  the  company’s  legal  matters. 


Alan  Wooten  has  joined  the  Hender- 
fion  (N.C.)  Daily  Dispatch  as  editor, 
replacing  Luke  Horton.  Wooten  w'as 
previously  editor  at  the  Ashe  Moun¬ 
tain  Times  in  Jefferson,  N.C. 


Michael  Days  has  returned  as  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  He 
previously  serv'ed  from  2005  until 
early  2011.  He  succeeds  Larry  Platt, 
who  has  left  the  publication. 


Mark  Zieman  will  assume  oversight 
of  McClatchy’s  Florida  operations, 
which  include  The  Miami  Herald, 

El  Nuevo  Herald,  and  the  Bradenton 
Herald.  Zieman  is  currently  vice 
president,  operations.  He  previously 
served  as  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Kansas  City  Star  and  oversaw 
McClatchy’s  operations  in  the  Mid¬ 
west,  South,  and  Southeast. 
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Karmen  Concannon  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Sentinel- 
Tribune  in  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  She 
replaces  her  father,  Thomas  Hasw'ell, 
who  led  the  newspaper  for  more  than 
three  decades.  Concannon  has  worked 
in  several  departments  at  the  news¬ 
paper  and  most  recently  was  assistant 
publisher. 


The  Wall  Street  Journalhas  an¬ 
nounced  changes  to  its  online  team. 
Christine  Glancey  has  been  named 
deputy  managing  editor  of  vvsj.com. 
She  joined  the  Journal  in  1988  and 
has  held  newsroom  leadership  roles 
on  the  national  desk  and  global  copy 
desk  as  well  as  served  as  managing 
editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Asia.  She  has  been  with  vvsj.com  since 
2009.  Erin  White  has  been  named 
digital  editor  at  w'sj.com.  She  was 
most  recently  a  real-time  deputy  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  paper’s  corporate  desk. 


John  Pavley  has  been  appointed  chief 
technology  officer  of  the  Huflfington 
Post  Media  Group.  As  CTO,  Pavley 
will  be  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
company’s  expanding  programming 
team.  Pavley  founded  the  New  York 
development  office  for  Spotity’  and  led 
the  development  of  Spotift  ’s  Internet 
radio  and  ad  serving  systems. 


Jeremy  Gaines  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  communications  with 
Gannett  Co.  In  his  role,  Gaines  will  be 
responsible  for  leading  communica¬ 
tions  programs  for  the  entire  compa¬ 
ny  and  will  serve  as  the  internal  and 
e.xternal  communications  adviser  to 
the  senior  management  team.  Gaines 
joined  Gannett  from  MSNBC,  where 
he  spent  14  years  in  various  roles. 
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Nominations  are  now 
being  accepted  for 
Editor  &  Publisher's  2012 
"Publisher  of  the  Year." 


The  accelerating  pace  of 
change  in  today's  information  age 
requires  a  greater  need  for  effective 
leadership.  A  successful  newspaper 
leader  must  strategize  from  the 
trenches  with  practicality  and  real¬ 
ism,  but  think  with  foresight  and 
imagination. 

We  are  looking  to  honor  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  risen  above  the  rest 
and  accomplished  what  seems  like 
the  impossible,  outmaneuvering  the 
competition,  outthinking  the  future, 
and  maintaining  profitability. 

We  are  seeking  your  assistance 
in  recognizing  a  leader  with  busi¬ 
ness  acumen,  technical  savvy,  and  a 
deep  understanding  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  stay  successful  — 
along  with  the  fortitude  and  tenac¬ 
ity  to  implement  change. 
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cessful  in  achieving  strong  values  for 
our  print  media  clients.  For  an  ex¬ 
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National  Media  Associates 

Edward  Anderson 
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Brcainworks 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 

Brainworks  Software  is  looking  for  motivated  people 
with  strong  experience  in  newspaper  advertising, 
circulation,  or  billing  systems  who  would  like  to  be  part 
of  an  exciting  company  with  products  that  are  taking 
the  industry  by  storm. 


We're  looking  for  project  and  implementation  people  with; 
Hands  on  experience  with  a  vendor  or  practical  newspaper  experience 
Database  Skills  *  Organizational  skills  *  Teaching  ability 


The  position  requires  50%  travel. 

Please  email  your  resume  to  hr@brainworks.com 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press,  a  family  owned  newspaper  in  the  fast  grow¬ 
ing  Southern  California  market  is  seeking  an  experienced  professional 
to  lead  our  Classified  Advertising  sales  team,  to  implement  creative 
sales  strategies,  and  build  alliances  with  advertisers. 

The  position  requires  the  ability  to  direct,  coach,  and  motivate  the  sales 
staff  to  partner  with  clients  to  grow  business  and  increase  revenue.  Must  have  3 
to  5  years  of  sales  leadership  experience,  be  detail  oriented,  organized  and 
passionate  about  building  relationships  and  partnering  with  businesses  to  help 
them  grow.  Prior  management  experience  required;  newspaper  advertising 
experience  preferred.  Strong  communication  and  presentation  skills  a  must.  PBS 
and  DTI  a  plus. 

The  AV  Press  is  the  source  for  all  of  the  Antelope  Valley's  local  news,  sports, 
advertising  and  more. 

Send  resume  by  mail  to: 

P.O.  Box  4050,  Palmdale,  CA  93590-4050 
or  email  cbryant^avpress.com 
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SOFTWARE  INSTALLER/TRAINER 

MediaSpan  Group,  Inc.  is  looking  for  motivated,  personable  individuals  to 
travel  throughout  the  United  States  and  train  individuals  to  use  our  circulation 
software  appPcations.  This  entry-level  position  involves  implementing  a 
browser-based  software  application  for  new  and  existing  customers  and  train¬ 
ing  users  on  features  and  functionality. 

The  ideal  candidate  has  a  bachelor's  degree  along  with  some  work 
experience  and  also  meets  one  or  more  of  the  following  requirements: 

■  Circulation  management  experience  in  a  publishing  environment 

•  Familiarity  with  circulation  accounting  and  financials 

•  Proficient  with  computer  software  applications  and  relational  databases 

Other  necessary  skills: 

•  General  knowledge  of  newspaper  operations 

•  Basic  accounting  knowledge 

•  Teaching  and/or  customer  service  ability 

•  Excellent  organizational  skills  and  strong  attention  to  detail 

•  Ability  to  manage  multiple  projects  under  tight  deadlines 

•  Able  to  work  independently 

’  Ability  and  motivation  to  learn  technical  skills 

•  Excellent  written  and  verbal  communication  skills 

•  Ability  to  travel  and  work  on  location  50%  of  the  time 

MediaSpan  Group,  Inc.  offers  an  excellent  work  environment  and  benefit 
package.  This  position  is  based  in  our  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  office. 

Relocation  assistance,  if  applicable,  to  the  Ann  Arbor  area  will  be  provided. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter  detailing  your  experience  and  resume  to 
recruiting^mediaspansoftware.com 

For  more  information  about  our  company,  visit  us  at 
http://www.mediaspangroup.com 
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ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

The  Courier-Journal  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily  in  Louisville  KY  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  Assistant  Metro  Editor  to 
help  supervise  their  Metro  staff  in 
Louisville.  To  plan  and  direct  cover¬ 
age  make  assignments  edit  stories 
and  evaluate  the  work  of  reporters. 
Shift  would  be  Tuesdays  through  Sat¬ 
urdays  including  overseeing  the  Met¬ 
ro  Desk  each  Saturday.  Online  appli¬ 
cations  accepted. 

Send  cover  letter  resume  and 
contact  information  to: 
Michael  Trautmann 
Metro  Editor 
The  Courier-Journal 
525  W.  Broadway 
Louisville  KY  40202 
mtrautmann^courier-journal.com 


PRESS  -  NIGHT  SUPERVISOR 

The  Progress-Index,  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  Petersburg,  VA  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  a  night  shift  supervi¬ 
sor.  Candidate  must  have  at  least  3 
years  experience  on  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  Press  or  similar  equipment 
and  must  be  able  to  work  with  dead¬ 
lines  and  meet  high  quality  stand¬ 
ards,  four  color  registration  and  ink 
setting.  This  person  must  also  be  ex¬ 
perience  in  equipment  maintenance 
and  help  oversee  the  pressroom  op¬ 
eration  and  a  small  staff. 

Send  resume  to:  Ron  Shifflett  c/o 
the  Progress-Index, 

15  Franklin  Street, 
Petersburg,  VA  23803  or  email 
rgshifnett@progress-indtx.com 
EOE.  Drug  free  workplace. 
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Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Presses” 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  URBAN¬ 
ITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL:  HARRIS  V15D,  V25,  VSO; 

i  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 

FOR  SALE:  FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4, 
WITH  COMPENSATORS,  SIDELAY  AND  RUNNING 
i  CIRCUMFERENTIAL  REGISTER  ON  ALL  UNITS, 
I  SMALL  IOWA  WEEKLY 

I  NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

!  (913)  638-1040  •  newmanpress@kc.rr.com 


FOR  SALE 


•  1 1 -unit  Goss  SC  w/SSC 
quarter  folder  &  upper  former 

•  1 300  series  Urbanite  units 
•8-unit  Goss  Urbanite 


•  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  JARDIS  flying  autopasters 
(2002) 

•22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 


-  CALL  US  WITH  YOUR  IDLED  PRESSES  - 


(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnevvs.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 
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shoptalk  /commentary 

The  World  of  the  News 


A  cautionary  tale  for  21st  century  journalism 


By  Craig  A.  Newman 

With  the  breakup  of 
Rupert  Murdoch’s 
News  Corp.,  the 

effects  of  the  British 
phone-hacking  scandal  have  official!}’ 
reached  U.S.  shores.  As  the  lurid 
drama  has  played  out  in  London, 
the  U.S.  journalism  establishment 
has  largely  shrugged  off  the  sins  of 
its  British  counterparts,  filing  phone 
hacking  under  a  long  list  of  rough- 
and-tumble  Fleet  Street  tactics.  And 
while  the  wdening  scandal  presents 
another  challenge  to  Murdoch’s 
empire,  a  far  more  lasting  impact  may 
be  as  a  cautionaiy  tale  in  a  nciously 
battered  news  business. 

Allegations  that  a  major  news  orga¬ 
nization  invaded  private  voice  mail 
accounts  are  astounding  by  any  mea¬ 
sure,  but  for  many  reasons,  a  scandal 
of  this  sort  was  all  but  ine\itable,  and 
not  just  in  Britain.  The  News  Corp. 
debacle  graphically  illustrates  the 
risks  that  have  been  quietly  mounting 
for  decades. 

Ever}’  crime  needs  a  means  and  a 
motive,  and  the  evolution  of  news 
media  since  the  advent  of  the  Internet 
has  prouded  both. 

The  means  are  digital.  Advances  in 
technolog}’  have  changed  the  news¬ 
gathering  process  in  unforeseen  ways. 
V^ast  quantities  of  data  are  now  avail¬ 
able  at  the  click  of  a  mouse.  Report¬ 
ers  and  editors  have  growng  access 
to  high-tech  surx  eillance  equipment 
and  data-sharing  technologies.  While 
these  resources  have  greatly  increased 
the  scope  and  speed  of  reporting,  they 
each  present  new  opportunities  for 
abuse. 


These  same  advances  are  also 
responsible  for  the  decentralization 
of  news  operations.  Today’s  virtual 
newsrooms  are  frequently  an  archi¬ 
pelago  of  remote  workers,  freelancers, 
and  semi-professionals.  News  outlets 
increasingly  blend  in  third-party  con¬ 
tent  aggregated  from  nontraditional 
sources,  including  blogs  and  social 
media.  With  each  step  further  from 
the  newsroom,  the  editorial  controls 
and  safeguards  that  have  tradition¬ 
ally  defined  journalism  are  blurred, 
strained,  or  dropped  altogether. 

The  news  business  has  always  been 
subject  to  the  fiall  range  of  human 
flaws  and  ethical  breakdowns.  The 
difference  is  that  today’s  evolved 
new’sroom  more  often  facilitates  ethi¬ 
cal  breakdovv’ns  rather  than  serv’ing  to 
prevent  them. 

The  motive  is  surv’ival.  Online 
distribution  ravaged  what  had  been  a 
mostly  stable  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  model  for  more  than  a  centur}’. 
The  proliferation  of  free  content  has 
undermined  the  economic  foundation 
of  the  industry’,  and  news  organiza¬ 
tions  are  struggling  to  find  a  solution. 
The  resulting  prolonged  existential 
crisis  has  created  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  competition  in  an  unfa¬ 
miliar  landscape.  News  organizations 
are  not  just  racing  to  beat  traditional 
competitors,  they  are  up  against  com¬ 
petition  that  is  bound  by  no  profes¬ 
sional  code  of  ethics. 

At  the  same  time  that  newspapers 
are  facing  shrinking  budgets,  their 
reporters  are  being  asked  to  do  more. 
Journalists  are  expected  to  be  one- 
man  bands:  producing  video,  blog¬ 


ging,  and  tweeting  as  they  go  about  their 
craft.  Fewer  people  doing  harder  work 
for  less  money  is  not  a  recipe  for  ethical 
advances. 

The  phone-hacking  scandal  may  be 
shocking  and  is  certainly  big  news,  but 
the  notion  that  such  egregious  behavior 
should  come  to  pass  in  today’s  media 
world  should  surprise  no  one. 

While  previous  news  scandals  involving 
checkbook  journalism  (the  practice  of 
paying  sources),  hidden  cameras,  and  am¬ 
bush  interview  tactics  have  each  inspired 
rounds  of  professional  hand-vv’ringing 
and  outrage,  phone  hacking  is  different. 

It  calls  into  question  not  only  contempo¬ 
rary'  news-gathering  tactics,  but  the  very’ 
integrity  of  mainstream  journalism. 

And  with  that,  all  news  organizations  are 
tainted.  The  controversy  has  the  power 
to  reshape  public  perception  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  same  way  Watergate  affected 
our  view  of  politics,  or  Enron  affected  our 
trust  in  public  accounting. 

That’s  not  to  say  such  blatantly  illegal 
or  unethical  practices  as  phone  hacking 
are  widespread.  But  all  news  media  are 
forced  to  cut  corners  and  make  compro¬ 
mises  now  in  w’ays  that  were  unfathom¬ 
able  in  analog  days.  The  ethical  complexi¬ 
ties  to  competing  in  a  new  and  rapidly 
evolving  media  world,  while  maintaining 
trust  and  creditability’,  are  a  deep  chal¬ 
lenge.  But  demonstrating  traditional 
controls  and  checks  that  align  with  the 
realities  of  the  nonstop  reporting  cycle 
are  now  essential  more  than  ever  if  major 
new’s  organizations  hope  to  stand  out  in 
the  digital  ether.  If  they  can,  it  may  prove 
their  financial  salvation  as  well.  ■ 

Craig  A.  Newman  is  a  litigation  partner  at 
Richards  Kibbe  O  Orbe  LLP  in  New  York. 

A  former  journalist,  he  also  .serves  as  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Freedom2Connect 
Foundation  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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